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WESTMINSTER, THE ‘| HAMES, AND WATERLOO STATION 


An aerial view showing a fringe of good development on the South bank, with in the background 
Waterloo Station sterilising further improvement 
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The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner, which took place at 
Claridge’s Hotel on Friday, 3 March, fully lived up to 
the reputation of its predecessors. ‘There were admirable 
geeches—from Sir Josiah Stamp, who _ proposed 
the toast of *‘ The R.I.B.A.,”’ and from the President, 
who replied; from Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, who proposed 
the toast of ““The Guests” with a distinguished suavity and 
srace of phrase that will stay in the memory of all who 
heard him. The reply to that toast was made in a speech 
f perfect balance and delightful humour by the Head- 
master of Wellington College, Mr. F. B. Malim, and by 
Mr. Gerald Eve and Mr. Frank Pick. The pressure on 
ur space has prevented a report being made in this 
number of the JouRNAL, but it will appear in the next 
number. 

This number of the JoURNAL is particularly concerned 
with the architecture and the town planning of London, 
and for that reason the following communication, which 
we have received from the Earl of Haddo, Chairman 
f the London County Council Town Planning Com- 
mittee, is of especial interest :— 

“There appear to be indications,” writes Lord Haddo, 
“that the public are taking a greater interest than in the 
past in the development and redevelopment of London. 
lt is possible that the lengthy proceedings in Parliament 
wer the Town and Country Planning Act and the dis- 
ussion in the Press over several important schemes, e.g., 
Charing Cross Bridge, Public Sites Bill, 1931, the erection 
f Shell-Mex Building on the site of the Hotel Cecil, 
Waterloo Bridge, and the Bill now before Parliament for 
the redevelopment of the Adelphi, have all helped in this 
urection. 

“There is, however, one form of development which 
auses great divergence of opinion, and that is the 
rection of large blocks of flats, mainly by speculators. 
[here can be no doubt that the present difficult financial 
ind economic circumstances compel people to confine 
themselves to the barest amount of accommodation. 
[his is shown by the constant applications in town- 
planned areas for interim development orders to enable 
louses of two or more storeys to be converted into flats, 
‘well as the more ambitious and speculative plans for 
ig blocks of flats in all sorts of areas irrespective of their 
suitability or of the convenience of the occupants of 
neighbouring houses. It is common knowledge that 
ome of the best known recently erected flats (both 
luxurious and the less pretentious) are tenantless or 
lave tenants at far below economic rents on a week’s 
yuice. 





“From the town-planning point of view, which must 
always look ahead for, say, 50 years, this ‘over-flatting’ 
of London is very serious, as the present generation of 
ratepayers cannot afford to compensate building develop- 
ers to stop their extravagant anticipations, and thus 
town-planning schemes are in danger of being rendered 
null and void, and the future of London development 
made even worse by huge buildings standing empty 
and in the course of time derelict. 


‘It seems to the writer, who for some years has had to 
examine every application for an interim development 
order in the town-planned areas of the County of London 

nearly one-third of its area), that herein lies a great 
opportunity for owners of building land, architects and 
master builders to co-operate with the Town Planning 
Authority in trying to make the London of the future 
more worthy of its position as the Capital of the Empire.” 


Among the drawings and maps exhibited at Claridge’s 
Hotel on the night of the annual dinner was one very 
interesting diagram which was shown as an example of 
the survey which is now being made by the London 
Society and Mr. Godfrey Allen, surveyor to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to illustrate the effects of high building on the 
distant views of the cathedral. Mr. Godfrey Allen re- 
ferred to this survey in a letter in The Times of 5 March, 
and Sir Raymond Unwin at the dinner drew attention to 
the same subject, saying that it was not only the destruc- 
tion of buildings which was a misfortune, but that it was 
equally a misfortune if we destroyed the views. It is 
almost fantastically illogical to give lip service to the 
beauty of such a building as St. Paul’s and then to allow 
uncontrolled building to blot out the views of it. 


For one person who enters the cathedral and is able to 
enjoy the beauty of its interior, ten thousand find daily 
pleasure in some glorious view of the dome rising above 
the misty, smoky city ; for every Londoner his own 
particular glimpses which he will strain to catch—the 
view down Whitehall Place, for instance; another un- 
expected view from a mile and a half away, where a turn 
in the Walworth Road suddenly brings the dome as 
climax to that dreary thoroughfare ; the view for travellers 
on the elevated lines of the Southern Railway as they 
approach the river, in which, owing to the division of the 
facade into two orders, the cathedral seems to sit as a 
complete building above the level of the houses about it ; 
and then, of course, that rare, dramatic, widespread view 
over the green of Parliament Hill Fields, the eye drawn 
irresistibly to St. Paul’s as the focal point of London 
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architecture—all this is at the mercy of unsympathetic 
folk who act as if they didn’t care. 

We know what the Ludgate Circus railway bridge has 
done, we know what the new Faraday House has done; 
unhappily, none of us know what may be done equally 


disastrously on every other side and not to the view of 


St. Paul’s only, when almost in a twinkling of an eye 
some great obtrusive mass may rise to obscure irretriev- 
ably the vision of three hundred years. ‘The preparation 
of the survey diagrams, one of which is illustrated here, 


will be a good background of fact on which a weight of 


public opinion may rely to make sure that such disasters 
shall never happen again. 


The Royal Academy and the Royal Society of Arts 
have just issued a prospectus of the 1935 Winter Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House,which, descending from the alien 
glories of Italy, Persia, France and the Low Countries, 
is to be concerned with contemporary British Art in 
Industry. The significance of this can hardly be over- 
rated. For generations the Royal Society of Arts, by its 
annual competitions and through the mouths of speakers 
at its meetings, has been a persistent and lively force in 
the stimulation of design in industry. The Royal Aca- 
demy, which for generations has kept Art on its pedestal, 
has now decided to remove the ‘‘do not touch”’ notice at 
the foot of the pedestal by giving the weight of its 
authority and the accommodation of its galleries to an 
exhibition of the type of art in which the contact of man 
is the most valuable conditioning factor. We can see in 
this one result of the Gorell Commission which reported 
last autumn, laying stress in almost every phrase of the 
report on the necessity for Exhibitions, not merely as a 
means of selling goods, though that cannot be passed by 
or disregarded, but as a means of educating the industry 
to a proper idea of what is good design. . 


exhibitions 
as, for instance, that in Buenos Aires a year or 
making a tremendous affair of the excellence of 
the quality of British goods, but forgetting all about the 
design. ‘That particular exhibition was staged in a 
mock half-timbered ‘“Tudor village.’” Even in Copen- 


Often enough this country has staged 
abroad 


sO ago 
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hagen last year there were remnants to be seen of th 
same obtuseness, but the progress made was considerable. 
Some glass shown in Denmark, designed for an English 
firm by an Associate of this Institute, received iniversa| 
recognition, not only for its own particular merits by 
also because it was a striking example of an improvement 
in attitude that a firm, which in the past had produced 
the ordinary sort of badly designed cut glass, should 
realise that it is good business to employ accredited 
designers with a sense of modern needs and a flair fo 
the modern manner. 


The Academy Exhibition is to be under the patronage 
of their Majesties the King and Queen, the Duke of Con- 
naught, and the Prince of Wales. Sir William Llewellyn 
and Mr. John A. Milne, as President and Chairman of the 
organising societies, are leading the executive committee. 


The dance which was held at the Institute on the evening 
of 6 March was an extremely gay and successful affair, 
carried out in the proper Institutional spirit of light- 
hearted but decorous enjoyment. The Meeting Roon, its 
usual air of serious purpose dispelled by rakishly decor- 
ated walls, its ceiling hung with balloons, was so trans- 
formed as to be almost unrecognisable, and in this atmo- 
sphere of gaiety over two hundred people, members and 
their guests, danced till past midnight. The chief impres- 
sion was one of general enjoyment, and when the band 
stopped playing at 1 o’clock people had not already 
started to leave and were still reluctant to do so, which is 
entirely the right spirit in which to end an evening and an 
infallible sign of its success. By midday on Tuesday no 
sign remained of the night’s dissipation, an air of 
solemnity had already crept back to the Meeting Room, 
and the Institute was itself again. 


The Social Committee and all its helpers are again 
to be congratulated and thanked, congratulated on thei 
organisation of a faultlessly conducted evening of which 
every detail, band, refreshments and decorations, was 
excellent, and thanked for the real pleasure it gave to all 
those present. It is hoped that the hard work which lies 
behind such an evening will not prevent it from being the 
first of many more dances at the Institute. 





BUILDINGS ON THE VIEW oF St. PaAut’s FROM BANKSIDE 


The sections coloured grey give the approximate height at present, the lower of the two sight lines defining the present view. 
The dotted sections show ; 





the effect of raising all buildings to the maximum height allowed 
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Tue SournH BANK OF THE THAMES BY WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


Showing the type of warehouse property that occupied this site before the building of the County Hall 
From a photograph kindly lent by the Architect's Department of the L.C.C. 


REPLANNING OF BUILT AREAS IN LONDON* 


BY THOMAS ADAMS, 


IMPROVEMENTS 


ROBABLY London has been improved more 

during the last forty years than any of the first 

half-dozen of the great cities of the world. In 
i891 London was perhaps at its lowest level in the 
matter of orderly arrangement and development. It 
was in that year that Lord Rosebery said he was 
“haunted with the awfulness of London; by the 
great appalling fact of these millions cast down as it 
would appear by hazard.” 

Paris and Berlin had had qualities of beauty 
id spaciousness given to them as a result of early 
planning. Starting the new century with compara- 
ive disadvantages, London appears to me to have 
advanced more than other great capitals, in its archi- 
lecture, sanitation, provision for healthy home life, 
and control of new building in central areas. 

If compared with New York, the one larger com- 
mercial metropolis, we find that whereas New York 





*This Paper was read to the London Society on 20 January 1933: 
>have to thank Mr. Percy Lovell, Secretary to the Society, for 
mmission to reproduce it here.—Ep. 


D.ENG., 


Petey Fee 


IN LONDON 
has spent vastly greater sums in rebuilding, it has 
been building itself much more out of scale: that is, 
with less co-ordination between its building bulks and 
open spaces, than London. 

We must pay this tribute to London, and, incident- 
ally, to its good city and county government, before 
we consider what further improvements should be 
made and why more replanning is needed. 

Some of the changes that have been made in cen- 
tral areas, in reconstructing buildings to meet modern 
needs, include: Rebuilding of Finsbury Square, 
Moorgate Street, and areas surrounding and east of 
the Mansion House; widenings of Lower ‘Thames 
Street and London Bridge, and improvement of 
Houndsditch; rebuilding of part of Holborn; the 
great Kingsway improvement on the site of crowded 
slums, combined with widenings of the Strand and 
Southampton Row; rebuilding of Cockspur Street, 
the Admiralty Arch, widening of Whitehall to 130 
feet, with extensive rebuilding; rebuilding on two 
sides of Westminster Square with dignified public 
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buildings; rebuilding of Waterloo Place, Regent 
Street and parts of Piccadilly; first migration of a 
great public building to the south bank of the Thames 


with the erection of the County Hall; development of 
the museum centre in Kensington, improvement of 


Knightsbridge, and preservation of much of old 
Chelsea. 


All the new architecture has not been good, some of 


it inappropriate for the functions of the buildings, and 
most of it lacking in co-ordinated treatment. But the 
complete result of these and innumerable other 
improvements has been to give London in its central 
areas a greatly added dignity. On the whole, in 
spite of many mistaken developments, the gain in or- 
derly appearance in these areas has been enormous. 
The partly inevitable but unfortunate changes in 
Park Lane constitute a loss. Less necessary and even 


more regrettable losses would be the destruction of 


Carlton House Terrace and the Adelphi. A fine sug- 
g 

gestion for the restoration of the Adelphi has been 

made by Professor Richardson. If proper attention is 

given to the control of the surroundings of the new 

University Buildings in Bloomsbury, the development 

) 5 ) 
there will be a great gain. 


LACK OF A 


What London has chiefly lacked has been a guiding 

P = S 

plan to enable the great sums of money that have 
been spent on improvements to produce the best 


results and to prevent much avoidable blighting of 


districts. London is not only a congeries of towns and 
villages but a congeries of different types of planning, 
with gradations from very good to very bad. There 
was the wise planning of the great landowners which 
gave London its heritage of fine squares. There was 
Nash’s planning in the Regency period, which is 
another example of combining good architecture and 
landscape design. Nash dealt with landscapes, 
streets, vistas and axes, and united and harmonised 
these features with well-arranged groups of building. 
Whether or not we admire his architecture we must 
admire his town planning. 


It was a good arrangement to have the stations of 


the northern railways terminating on the great cross 
artery of Euston and Marylebone Roads, unfortu- 
nately not consistently maintained of adequate width. 
The southern stations were not so well placed. Those 
who built them treated the Thames as an impedi- 
ment instead of as an opportunity. Incidentally the 
pocketing of Southwark Cathedral with high level 
railways and the failure to make an appropriate de- 
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In the provision of new stations we have seep 
Waterloo and Victoria Stations rebuilt, but inadequate 
provision made for their approaches. The Under. 
ground Railways in recent years have led in order\ 
developments, and have demonstrated the value of ap 
alliance between true art and true economy in the 
field of commercial enterprise. 

I doubt if any great city can approach London in 
regard to the quality and wholesomeness of the pro- 
vision it has made for housing in the last thirty years, 
It has been going forward while some cities have 
been going backward. We deplore the continuance of 
slums, even while recognising that both poverty and 
overcrowding have been lessened in the last three 
decades. We continue to create new slums by erecting 
factories in crowded residential districts, both inten- 
sifying the crowding of the buildings on land, and 
otherwise causing worse conditions of blight. But do 
not let us under-estimate the value of the great work 
that has been done in building new flats and cot- 
tages; in model flats as at Millbank and Tabard Gar. 
den; in suburban developments as at Becontree; and 
in other public enterprises; also in garden suburbs and 
other private enterprises. 


tNERAL PLAN 


sign of Hungerford Bridge were examples of wrong- 
doing; while the blighting of the area between Black- 
friars and Westminster Bridge Roads has been one oi 
the tragedies of London. 

Perhaps the worst architecture and town planning 
in London was that perpetrated between 1840 and 
Bye-law planning after 1880, with its stan- 
dardised streets and monotonous building, gave us 
better sanitary conditions, but, otherwise, most de- 
pressing results. These are to be seen in such inne! 
suburbs as Shepherd’s Bush, Wandsworth, Waltham- 
stow, and Wood Green. They afford proof that 
town planning must be much more than systemati 
regulation. 

In spite of all the attention that has been devoted 
to the traffic problem in recent times, London has not 
made much progress in providing constructive solu- 
tions. Improvement of regulations of traffic and 
other palliative measures have helped to maintain 
freedom of movement to a fairly satisfactory degree. 
But the great needs of new bridges over the Thames, 
and of planning of proper approaches, have not been 
met. The last bridge that was built, excepting the 


1890. 


rebuilding of Lambeth Bridge, was the Tower Bridge 


forty years ago. 
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WHARVES AND WAREHOUSES—WHITEHALL GARDENS BEFORE DEVELOPMENT 





rong- 

lack- From a photograph kindly lent by Mr. Frank Hunt, Valuer to the L.C.C. 

ne of 

“ee In all this medley of good and bad that constitutes —_ His Majesty the King when, on opening Lambeth 

: oa the physical structure we call London, there is much Bridge, he said : 

stan Ot should be preserved against the inroads of inju- “To guide and control the development of London, 

‘ey lous change, much that we should try to improve —_ to improve the housing of its population and its means 

eles into greater shapeliness, much that we should permit of communication... are the tasks of paramount 

sao to vanish through the ravages of time, and much that importance and complexity. 7 

vam. § © 8° unwholesome that we should bring about its His Majesty put guidance before control, which is 

that  (¢Struction. And in trying to improve the qualities the true order in planning. | believe that with proper 

mor and arrangement of its buildings we should try at the guidance much control can be avoided, and this is 
ame time to improve its facilities for communication. | one reason why I place a higher value than most 

weed The problems of transport cannot be solved separ- people on advisory planning as a preliminary to statu- 

meee ately from the problems of guiding or controlling tory planning. — hen the use by His Majesty of the 

a building uses and densities, and of providing an word “complexity” supports the view that the plan- 

and amplitude of open spaces. ning of towns to be effective must be undertaken by 

wali The need of a general plan was urged by the Royal men of special training and long experience in the art 

ae Commission on London Traffic in 1906, and again by __ of civic design. 

mes, 

hee 

ae TWO KINDS OF PLAN NEEDED 

‘idge London needs a guiding plan made in broad out- sectional plans for different parts dealing with prob- 


g ine for the whole Metropolitan area, and aseries of lems of development in greater detail. 
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THE SITE OF THE 


The Builder 


New Buripincs FoR LONDON UNIVERSITY IN BLOOMSBURY 


Showing the consolidation of a type of building (University and Museum) already well established, though alien to 
the original domestic character of the area 


The outline plan for guidance should present a 
general conception of how to improve the means of 
communication and how best to arrange and distri- 
bute the uses of land and buildings for purposes of in- 
dustry, trade, residence and recreation. It should 
suggest the principles that should govern heights, 
densities, and spaces about buildings, in relation to 
their uses. It is essential as a basis for the prepara- 
tion of definite town planning schemes, and, in the 
first instance, should be an advisory plan. 

By means of such a civic survey and an advisory 
plan we should get to know the facts regarding the 
basic needs of industry, and the means of promoting 
both industry and transport. We shall 
that probably 75 per cent. of the buildings in 
London are residential, and that the money invested 
in residential building is far in excess of that invested 
in any other kinds of building. an economit 
point of view the preservation of the values of resi- 
dential property is of much more importance than is 
usually realised. 

All kinds of uses, including industrial uses, 


discove1 


From 


suffer 


from bad planning and disorderly change. But it is 
the enormous investment in house property that 1s 
most affected. Sir Raymond Unwin, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in his second 
presidential address, said :— 

‘Two-thirds of the house property in the County 
of London had degenerated from the purpose for 
which it was built, and had not even been converted 
for its new purpose.” 

This indicates the losses in social and economi 
values in the past and the advisability of taking steps 
to prevent future deterioration partly by town 
planning and partly by converting the sanitary 
equipment of the interiors to the new use. 

The general plan could show the appropriat 
areas for different how to prevent further 
deterioration of districts; how to obtain, and wh 
we should obtain, more space about buildings for all 
uses; and how to secure the most effective improve- 
ment of facilities for communication. . 

Simultaneously with the preparation of a genera! 
development plan of an advisory character, a stud) 


uses} 
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should be made in order to discover which are the 
jppropriate areas or sections of the City and County 
‘London for inclusion in town-planning schemes. 
\early all of London is already built upon, and may 
divided into three types of area. These are: areas 
with good and comparatively stable buildings; areas 
vhere good development has existed but where dis- 
rderly changes have occurred ; and areas which, by 
reason of bad planning ab initio, or disorderly change, 
r both combined, have become blighted. The Lon 

ion County Council have taken preliminary steps to 
prepare a few schemes for areas where changes in 
development have been taking place. It should be 
practicable under the new Act to prepare schemes 
or all districts in the County where there is likelihood 
re-development. This will involve a multitude of 
iistricts in which it is desirable to lay down proper 
lines for development or re-development over a long 


POWERS OF TOWN AND 


Does the Town and Country Planning Act, which 
omes into force in April, give the powers needed to 
mable the City and County authorities to make a 
iown-planning scheme for the whole of London? 
lsit desirable that schemes be prepared for the whole 
City and County if it is practicable? If the Act will 
not enable a complete plan to be made, or if, by 


reason of the character of the procedure involved, or 
ther reasons, it is not advisable to make a complete 
plan, then what are the areas that should be dealt 
with under town-planning schemes? 

These are important questions to consider. It is 
desirable that we should know, as precisely as 
possible, what can be done and what cannot be done 
under the Act. I have carefully studied the Act and 
sought the views of eminent town-planners as to their 
interpretation of its provisions. Opinion is much 
divided on the subject. My own conclusions are as 
follows :— 

1) While the Act could not be used to enable the 
whole of London to be replanned and zoned, it will 
enable the public authorities to prepare schemes for 
extensive areas where development is likely to take 
place. 

2) That, even if a scheme could be prepared for 
the whole of London, the difficulties and delays which 
would be involved in carrying out the necessary pro- 
cedure would make the operation too stupendous and 
costly to be undertaken. 

3) That in any event it is desirable to make an 
advisory plan for the Metropolitan area dealing with 


i2 
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period of years. The schemes would show what 
should be destroyed and what should be conserved; 
what should be done in the interest of both public 
and private economy; and what would be best for 
owners of property asa whole. They would not prevent 
desirable changes, and would not involve more recon- 
struction than would be inevitable in any event. On 
the contrary, some reconstruction, which a superficial 
examination might indicate as being necessary, could 
after planning be shown to be unnecessary. ‘TLown- 
planning schemes should not result in causing an in- 
crease in expenditures, but should indicate the order 
in which necessary expenditures should be incurred. 

In planning built areas the first consideration is to 
adjust the changes in building development to the 
existing streets, whereas in new developments the 
street plan has to be adjusted to the prospective 
building. 


COUNTRY PLANNING ACT 


the major lines of communication and presenting a 
broad pattern of land and building uses; and that 
meanwhile steps be taken to consider which areas or 
districts are most appropriate and most expedient to 
be dealt with in separate town-planning schemes. 

I am aware of the objection to an advisory plan, 
but it is the proper first step, and no alternative 
method offers the same advantages. 

Under the Act the City as well as the County of 
London may now prepare schemes, and the County 
Council may delegate town-planning powers to 
Borough Councils. 

Before a town-planning authority can pass a resolu- 
tion to prepare a scheme for land already built upon 
it must satisfy the Minister that the land in the area 
to be included in the scheme comes within one or 
more of the following three classifications:— 

1) Land where public improvements are likely to 
be made, or other development (i.e., building or re- 
building operations and any change in user of land 
or buildings) is likely to take place within such a 
period of time and on such a scale as to make the 
inclusion of the land in a scheme expedient; 

2) Land comprises buildings or other objects of 
architectural, historic or artistic interest; 

3) Land is so situate that the general object of the 
scheme would be better secured by its inclusion. 

Apart from the great difficulty and cost of carrying 
through the procedure necessary to prepare a scheme 
for the whole of the City or County areas, or from 
the elements of time and scale involved, I do not 
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Tue Lonpon County Counci. SUBURBAN Housinc EsTaTE AT DowNHAM, KENT 


Designed to rehouse workers from congested South London 


ihink that a case could be made out for the whole of 
ihese areas that would satisfy the requirements of the 
Act. 1 am assuming that the Minister of Health 
would interpret the powers in the widest sense, and 
that his interpretation would be accepted by owners 


of property. However, we must bear in mind that 
ihe validity of the Minister’s decision may be 
questioned, and that representation made by any 
person interested, against a proposal to prepare a 


scheme, may lead to great delays even if in the end 
the Minister’s decision is confirmed by the courts. 

One reason why it is desirable to prepare an 
advisory regional plan is that it can be completed in 
a comparatively short period of time, and that town- 
planning schemes would not have to be held up till 
it was finished. Statutory Regional Schemes have 
to be in operation before supplementary town-plan- 
ning schemes can be prepared. 


STATIC AREAS 


In the discussions which took place on the Town 
and Country Planning Bill in the House of Com- 
mons it was argued that great parts of towns were 
static. It is true that the buildings of every town 
comprise some that are in a high degree permanent 
in their use and construction—e.g., government build- 
ings and museums—but the greater proportion are 
temporary in the sense that after from forty to a 
hundred years they suffer from physical or social 
obsolescence. Physical obsolescence means deteriora- 
ion of the structure to the point where replacement 


may become necessary, and social obsolescence 


means that a new use is taking the place of the 
original use as a result of social change. The resi- 
dential character of parts of Bloomsbury and Ken- 
sington has become socially obsolescent before the 
structures have become deteriorated to a point that 


justifies their demolition. In comparatively modern 


developments in suburban areas change of use may 
become opportune after twenty years or less—for ex- 
ample, a row of villas on a main road may by reason of 
the residential development of back lands become 
of such value for shops as to make it economically 
expedient to change the residences into shops. 


MISUNDERSTANDING ABOUT ZONING 


A misunderstanding about the effects of town 
planning, brought out in discussions of the Bill, was 
shown in contentions that zoning restrictions must 


be arbitrary. It would be absurd to restrict a district 
for all time to a specific use. The need for continuous 
planning arises in part from the need for modifying 
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plans to suit changes in circumstances. Zoning 
should be sufficiently flexible to enable changes to 
be made when necessary. Its value is not in prevent- 
ing desirable changes, but in preventing or delaying 
premature or otherwise undesirable changes, in- 
cluding those conditions of blight which arise when 
transition from one change to another takes place 
in a haphazard manner. In many areas that are both 
properly planned and properly zoned the zoning can 
be made permanent in a high degree. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, in The Times for December 29th, 
shows how zoning may be confused with other 
things by referring to it as a method of dictating where 
people shall live and work. Among other instances, 
he mentions inevitable changes that have taken place 
in Edinburgh, Bloomsbury, and a modern American 
city. Zoning would not have prevented some of the 
changes that have occurred in these places, but 
would have given them better direction. In Edin- 
burgh it has been successfully applied, in fact, to pre- 
serve the architectural quality of Charlotte Square, 
although it could not prevent introduction of com- 
mercial use. Probably the maximum degree of con- 
trol was obtained in this case, and the result has 
been great benefit to part of the city. 

In Bloomsbury the change from large residence to 
flats, hotels, and business could have been regulated 
by zoning so as to prevent much disorder and wrong 
location of shops. Incidentally, Bloomsbury is an 
excellent example of the benefits of spacious planning 
ab initio, with the result that the change of use has 
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caused much less harm than in crowdec areas 
An example Mr. Gotch refers to, as an instan ¢ of the 
failure of zoning, is irrelevant. He cites a c...¢ of an 
American city which zoned an area for large resj. 
dences and where the original population moved oy; 
and were replaced by a negro population. Zoning 
cannot discriminate against race or class, but its chie! 
purpose of keeping an area residential mav still be 
effected in spite of change in the character of the 
occupant. Zoning has been extensively carried out 
in American cities and there are comparatively fey 
instances of failure in its application. 

American zoning Is very flexible—that is, it can be 
varied whenever a group of owners are able to 
satisfy the Board of Appeals and/or the City Council 
that the variation is desirable in the interest of 
the welfare of the community and of maintaining 
property values. The English system, so far as it has 
been carried out under the Town Planning Act in 
the past, ismuch more arbitrary in some respects and 
more flexible in others. In order to give the zoning 
a high degree of permanence in English town-plan- 
ning schemes, the Model Clauses permit such weak 
zoning that it is of doubtful value; often the require- 
ments are watered down so that they are ineffective 
in securing definite restrictions to specific cases. 
When there is an approach to definite restriction the 
expedient is adopted of permitting change by con- 
sent of the Council. More definite zoning regula- 
tions, with provision for change by means of appeal 
when good reason can be shown, is desirable. 


WHERE THE ACT COULD NOT APPLY 


Let us consider a few instances where the Act could 
not apply : 

Carlton House Terrace—The County of London 
could not pass a resolution to prepare a scheme for 
Carlton House Terrace. The Commissioners 
Crown Lands have the initiative either to zone the 
area themselves or to consent to its being zoned by 
the County Council. But they have already used 
that initiative by consenting to a change of use and 
architectural design which means, in effect, that they 
have zoned it for commercial use. 

If ever a case existed for preventing change from 
residential to commercial use that case is Carlton 
House Terrace. Therefore, it is pertinent to ask 
whether, if the County Council should decide to 
prepare a scheme for any other area that is privately 
owned and is occupied with buildings of special 
architectural or historic interest, it will be just to 
the owner to impose restrictions on user that are not 
acceptable by a department of the Government? 


of 


Discussions of Carlton Terrace area have revealed 
much confusion of mind as to the character of the 
problem and methods of solution. There are four 
related questions; namely, what is the best use of the 
area; to what extent have the present buildings 
ceased to be unsuitable for that use; how the revenues 
of the Crown Lands can be maintained; and, if new 
buildings must be constructed, what design and 
height limit are most appropriate. Discussion has 
been mainly confined to the last two questions. The 
problem in its four parts needs to be viewed in broad 
perspective with due weight given to both it 
economic and esthetic aspects. Nash made what, in 
effect, was a complete civic design for part of London. 
This design should not be changed by piecemeal 
planning, but in accordance with a comprehensive 
plan for the whole area between the Thames and 
Regent’s Park. 

Park Lane.—There could be no advantage now In 
preparing a scheme for the purpose of controlling 
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Aerofilms 


Hype Park, Park LANE AND MAYFAIR 


\n aerial view showing the great cliff-like buildings, hotels, flats and offices, that have risen on the fringe of Hyde Park 


changes in Park Lane. Commercial use having now 
been established, a scheme could not be prepared 
under the Act to prevent further commercial use. 
We might ask ourselves what the Act might have 
done if it had been passed fifteen years ago. The 
houses facing one side of Park Lane were more up-to- 
lat than those in Carlton House Terrace and, 
assuming that their owners could not afford to live 
in them, or find buyers sufficiently wealthy to pur- 
hase them for occupation, they could have been 
more easily converted into flats without reconstruc- 
tion. But Carlton House Terrace is more suitable for 
residence than Park Lane. The former is a cul-de- 
ac and the latter a main artery. It is this last fact 
that has been most responsible for the change that 
has occurred in Park Lane, which is the only direct 
tad connecting Piccadilly and Oxford Street 
detween widely separated north and south thorough- 


lares. It carries most of the heavy traffic between 


Victoria and Knightsbridge on the south, and 
Edgware Road, Oxford Street and Baker Street 
on the north. When motor transport became popular 
Park Lane was no longer suitable for high-class 
residences of the kind that were erected in days of 


horse traffic. It would have been desirable to zone 
it for residence, but not in such a way as to prevent 
change in the type of residence. 

But the main requirements of a plan of Park Lane 
were to control the building lines and the character 
of the elevations. ‘Thus, it was as much an archi- 
tecural as a zoning problem in town planning, and 
this indicates the special difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory control. 

However, let as assume that the Act was passed 
before the building development of the last few years 
had occurred and that it was desirable to regulate 
that development by a scheme. When would the 
Council have become aware that a change of use was 
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imminent? Could it it have anticipated that change 
and, moreover, proved its imminence to the satis- 
faction of the Minister long before some owner had 
actually purchased a site to re-develop? Would it not 
be more probable that the beginnings of change 
would actually have occurred before the Council 
was aroused to take action and satisfactory proof 
could be given? It would have to prepare its case, 
apply for permission to pass the resolution, secure an 
interim development order and, by the time the 
matter was decided, contracts would have been made 
that would render it difficult to give effect to a 
scheme. Moreover, even if the Minister disap- 
proved changes he could not have prevented their 
being carried out temporarily, while the scheme was 


DIFFICULTY OF PREVENTING 
Hitherto under the Town Planning Act it has not 
been practicable to zone areas against changes during 
the period of preparation of the scheme, in spite of 
the use that can be made of Interim Development 
Orders. This has been largely due to the long delays 
involved in preparing schemes official 
procedure. 

The manner in which hideous pumping stations 
are being erected in fine residential roads is one of 
the common causes of blight in London. I have seen 
several injurious developments of this kind. Here is 
one example. 

The other day I was driving along Leigham Court 
Road, whic! fine residential road 
with houses in spacious gardens. It extends from 
Streatham to Streatham Common for a distance of 
13 miles. Large houses fronting on this road have 
been pulled down and replaced with smaller houses 
and ‘tmansions.”’ This development was inevitable 
and was cerried out In 
1927 the purchaser of a house in one of the best 
stretches of the road opened a pumping 
station and established a disorderly arrangement of 
pumps of varied colours and ancillary features to 
the serious injury of the amenities of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The history of this case is of interest in showing the 
difficulties that have to be faced in obtaining effective 
application of a town-planning scheme. 

In July 1926 a resolution to prepare a town- 
planning scheme (South and South-West London, 
No. 7) was passed, and the General Interim Develop- 
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with some sense of order. 


petrol 


PREPARING SCHEMES 
The first task in selecting an area for a town-plan- 
ning scheme is to consider, by a process of elimina- 
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uncompleted. The final result most probably w ould be 
a compromise which might be of little public b. refit, 

Bridges and Approaches.—In the matter of ridges 
and their approaches another type of problei.: arises 
that is primarily a matter of combining archi! ectura| 
and engineering design, and could only be in \irecth 
affected by proposals in a town-planning scheme. 
The main trouble with London bridges trom 
traffic point of view is in regard to their approaches, 
I doubt ifany scheme can be prepared under the new 
Act to improve these approaches. What is needed 
in that connexion is that an advisory plan be worked 


out dealing with railway terminals, main thorough- 


fares, bridges and their approaches, and introducing 
suggestions for zoning. 

OBJECTIONABLE STRUCTURES 
ment Order applied from that date. This area in- 


cluded Leigham Court Road. Later on application 
was received for approval of the erection of 100 lock- 
up garages in the road, and this was refused. A 
petition signed by residents was sulmitted 
against garages. But in July 1927 a licence was 
given for construction of storage of petrol in under- 
ground tanks. A month later an application to build 
a further three lock-up garages was refused, but their 
erection was proceeded with. In each case the 
London County Council warned the applicants that 
the Council reserved its powers under the Town 
Planning Act. Another application for 30 more 
garages was presented in 1930 and refused. Com- 
plaints have been made by residents and the Borough 
Council, but nothing can be done until the scheme 1s 
finally approved, which may be another year or more. 
When the scheme is approved the question ot 
removal of the garages and station will arise: but 
meanwhile the damage has been done. 

Che ownership of the station and garages may be 
changed several times before the question of its re- 
moval can be settled. Then the further question will 
arise whether a new owner should be penalised for 
something for which he was not responsible. 

Under the new Act delays will be increased be- 
cause, whereas formerly a Council could pass 4 
resolution to prepare a scheme without the approval 
of the Minister, it is necessary under the new Act to 
satisfy the Minister as to the expediency of a scheme 
and get his approval before a Council can proceed to 
make a scheme. 


130 


UNDER THE ACT 
tion, what parts of an area have to be excluded. A 
first matter to be determined would be what are the 
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Photograph lent by the London Society 


' so-called “*static’’ areas? We may assume that these 
, are those occupied by buildings which are not likely 


io be subject to re-development in the near future. 
This will eliminate large sections in London. But 
these static areas have to be considered also to find 
out whether any of them contain 
architectural, historic or artistic interest, and this 
may permit some blocks of building to be _ re- 
instated. Next, the area has to be reviewed to see 
which parts of it are so situated that the general 
object of the scheme would be better secured by its 
inclusion. Quite possibly we could say that all the 
land in the borough or district comes within this 
third category. But it appears that this third reason 
for including land is contingent on the first two. 


\pparently the intention is that this third class of 


land can only be included for the purpose of making 
a better scheme for the areas in the two first classes. 
Therefore, to persuade the Minister that any 
extensive built areas should be included in a scheme 
it would be necessary to show that comparatively 
ittle of the whole area could be regarded as in a 
“static” condition, except that occupied by the 
architectural and historic groups. In other words, 
‘ome sense of proportion would have to be estab- 
ished between the sizes of the areas included in the 
irst two classes and the additional area included in 


buildings of 


the third class. Clearly the intention of the Act is 
not that all land in a borough or district could be 
included merely because, theoretically,ascheme would 
be better if it dealt with the whole instead of a part. 

Perhaps the most important power given under 


the Act is in regard to restriction of user. The 
City and County Councils of London may be 
authorised to prepare schemes to maintain the 


character of districts, to prevent uncontrolled in- 
vasion of business or industrial uses into residential 
areas, to exclude heavy industries from areas used 
for residence and shopping. Unfortunately this 
power is limited to areas where imminent change is 
likely, unless it may turn out that the Minister will 
be satisfied with proof that what has happened in 
one district is likely to be repeated in another district 
of the same character although actual change has not 
begun. 

I will now very briefly and somewhat at random 
indicate some of the problems that may be dealt 
with under the Act as it affects built areas: 


1) Prevention of shops in an area now exclusively devoted 
to reside nce. 
The Hampstead Borough Council might desire to 
prevent shops or industries in an area between 
Haverstock Hill and Finchley Road that was in- 
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sufficiently protected by private covenants, so as to 


preserve amenities and protect residential values. If 


it could persuade the Minister that the « 
shops in the area would be likely becaus« 


an actual threat to build shops, probably permission 


there was 


could be obtained to prepare a scheme. Many 
workmen’s colonies in which homes have been 
purchased throughout the county should be zoned 


against industries and shops. But the security needed 


cannot be obtained until there is actual threat of 

injury. It may then be too late to get effective 

protec tion. 

2) Prevention of a heavy industry, gas works or powe 
stations in a district occupied by resid shops, 


offices and small warehouses. 

The London County Council might desire to 
prevent heavy industries, light or power works on the 
frontage of the Thames between Hammersmith and 
Westminster in stretches where works have not 
already been erected. The fact that sites adjoining 
the river are likely to be sought after for these pur- 
poses, as in the past, should enable a case to be made 
out, but it will be necessary to prove that the develop- 
ment is likely to take place in such a period of time 
and on such a scale as to make the inclusion of the 
land in a scheme expedient. On the whole it is 
possible that the most effective use of the Act can be 
obtained in zoning areas along the frontages of the 
‘Thames. 


¢) Limitation of heights of buildi 

The possibility of erecting buildings such a 
height that they would destroy the scale of an exist- 
ing group of buildings of an architectural, historic o1 
artistic interest might be used by the County Council 


to protect the scale of Parliament B nder a 
scheme dealing with a small area between West- 
minster Abbey and the new offices at the end of 
Lambeth Bridge. Or the scale of S« Hous« 
and Waterloo Bridge—so far as not already destroyed 
might be protected by a scheme dealing with 
the area between Shell-Mex House and Essex Street. 
These areas could hardly be | to be 
static, and they adjoin buildin itectural 
historic and artistic interest. 
f Con ‘ ined Ve tri f2¢ At ana 
Ve servation oO] ope? area 
the County Council mig to prevent 
further economic disturbance a1 rtainty of 
future use, and give protection to the lenities of 
the Bloomsbury area with the Museum and London 


University buildings as central features. 
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area between Tottenham Court Road and Gray's 


Inn Road where the new University group is being 
erected. Probably it could be saved from ha. iazard 
spreading of shops, from industries and lare. ware- 
houses, from increase of public garages. Its main use 
is for residence and hotels, which would increase ip 


value if it enjoyed more protection than it now has. 
There should be a strict limitation of height <o as to 
prevent injury to the University groups and to 
preserve the fine series of squares. Incidentally, 
agreement with the owners regarding the preserva- 
tion of the squares would probably be more easily 
effected under a town-planning scheme than by other 
action. 


(5) Preservation of amenities. 

Towns like Richmond and Kingston, which are 
really part of London, have a great opportunity now 
to protect the built and unbuilt areas on both sides 
of the Thames from the encroachment of undesirable 
uses in areas where change of use is threatened. 


6) Architectural control. 


The Act provides for the control of the design of 


new buildings by permitting the regulation of the 
size, height, design and external appearance, but 
does not insist on skilled architectural advice being 
obtained by local authorities in determining what is 
proper design and appearance. However, London 
has its official architects to advise on such matters. 


Building lines. 

The Act provides for the imposition of building 
lines wzthout compensation on land which for five years 
before the date of the scheme had not formed 
part of the site of a building (which includes 
any part of a garden or court), provided that it 1s 
possible to erect a suitable building on the remainder 
of the site. But on built land compensation must be 
where it is desired to impose a building line 
under the Act. 


Loadi g and unloading of vehicles off the roaday. 

In new buildings of a industrial 
character it may be required that accommodation 
pe provided for loading, unloading or fuelling ol 
vehicles on private property in order to prevent the 
obstruction of the roadway. Among other things 
this could prevent the use of the street for cars secur- 
ing a supply of petrol. 


business or 


ces and filling stations. 
Garages and filling stations can be prohibited o1 
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A View OVER WESTMINSTER FROM THE TOP OF THE DUKE OF YORK’s COLUMN 
From the drawing by Fred Taylor, kindly lent by Mr. Frank Pick 


yrmitted only upon special application to the 


Council from certain defined districts, by means of 


g; the design of such buildings and their 
ternal appearance may be regulated; and provision 
or fuelling vehicles on private property may be 
quired. 
Theoretically these powers appear to be adequate, 
it their effectiveness will depend on their applica- 
nin practice. 
In regard to the control of the re-erection of exist- 


¢ zoning; 


¢ garages and filling stations existing at the date of 


escheme, it appears that their number cannot be 
luced, as all have a right to re-erection under 
uon 19 (2 
noxious or otherwise offensive character. 

However, in the matter of re-erected buildings and 
ictures used for such purposes as garages, a local 
thority will be able to control their design and 
ternal appearance, and for this reason we may 


ii) (c), unless they can be proved of 


hope that, in areas which are made subject to 
town-planning schemes, some of the existing un- 
sightly filling stations may be replaced by suitably 
designed structures, with a well-planned layout of 
petrol pump and similar facilities. 


(10) Control of advertising. 

The control of advertisements is now specifically 
exempt from compensation. Land may be specified 
for protection from advertisements, and the removal 
of hoardings may be required in any area where they 
seriously injure the amenity of the land so specified. 
Twenty-eight days’ notice must be given to an owner 
of such an order, and the latter may appeal to a 
court of summary jurisdiction. 

The local authority may exempt certain types of 
advertisement from the general restrictions. Exist- 
ing hoardings are to be exempt from orders for 
removal for a period of five years. 


CONCLUSION 
things ; claim for the mere motion of town planning 
something that belongs only to a true art and science 


In conclusion let me suggest that we should be 


arelul not to confuse things with the qualities of 
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of town planning; condemn bungalows and ribbon 
developments when we mean only to condemn the 


qualities of some of them; express an evil opinion of 


change when we intend to allude only to certain 
forms of change—that which is haphazard and 
disorderly. 

Let us seek the order and balance that promote 
both wise economy and true beauty, which when 
prudently sought after together serve each other. 

Writing in 1871 a Mr. Edwin Edwards said : 

“The pleasures of leaving and coming back to 
London are many, for the metropolis is a good place 
to live in, if only for the delight of getting out of it.” 

There is no logic in that statement, but neither is 
there in London itself, nor perhaps in the view that 
you and [ have of London. I think it expresses the 
truth of the matter better than is done by those who 
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confine themselves to sounding its praises or 
who confine themselves to drawing attenti 
defects. London is a human institution— 
ever-changing, and expressing in its strei 
energies and inventiveness, and in its 
the inconsistencies and selfish impulses of 
nature. For that reason it cannot be 
and it cannot be planned so as to be a « 
work of art. 

It can be planned more intelligently to < 
economic needs. To do so the town planni: 
be founded on a high social purpose and 0: 
sense of artistic values. We have pride in th: 
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the foundations for a still nobler city. 
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Inspired by this pride and love and 
by enlightened self-seeking, let us begin now 


to lay 
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ICCADILLY is, 
fashionable London; the backbone of what it 
used to be genteel to refer to as “Town.” It 
egins with a music-hall and ends with the house of a 


ike. It contains buildings designed by Sir Christopher 


ren, Sir William Chambers, Sir James Pennethorne, 
‘ir Ernest George, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Sir Edwin 
lutvens, Colonel Robert Edis, and a few mere Misters: 
Shaw (Norman), Waterhouse (Alfred), Green (Curtis 

id the like. Its architectural style varies between the 
tnglish, the French, the American and the Dutch. 
\obody, of course, looks at its buildings any more than 
tthose of the rest of London, except perhaps when they 
te quite new or when they are being pulled down. At 


any of them it is comfortable not to look, but some of 


em are capable of giving a great deal of pleasure. 
thers, that may not please, can interest us none the 
ss if we exercise our critical powers upon them. Few 
ie absolutely characterless. 

Living in a town becomes very much more amusing 
ian it would otherwise be when we have acquired the 
abit of observing its architecture and the effect that 
ichitecture has upon us. It is extraordinary how many 
‘ople who now enjoy the beauty of Waterloo Bridge had 
ver looked at that monument until the London 
\ounty Council tried to take it away from us. If Lon- 
‘ners generally had taken intelligent notice of the old 
Xegent Street and of Carlton House Terrace, those 
teclous things would not have been allowed to remain 


I suppose, the High Street of 


as long as they have done beneath the blundering control 
that has annihilated one, and has only just been pre- 
vented from annihilating the other. Piccadilly has no 
unity to be preserved: perhaps it has no buildings 
except St. James’s church for which the law of mortality 
should be artificially suspended. Public opinion, how- 
ever, could and should prevent much of the thoughtless 
disfigurement constantly inflicted upon its older build- 
ings, and should ensure that its new buildings be as good 
as can be got. 

Indeed, an informed and vigilant public opinion 
ought to protect London generally from the stupid mis- 
deeds that make its street architecture stand low in 
comparison with that of other European capitals. The 
examination of Piccadilly that we are now going to 
make ought to be extended to all other streets having 
any considerable architectural pretension, for it is only by 
first taking stock of what we have that we can make any 
practical plans for preservation and improvement. As 
an aid toward that stocktaking there is being prepared 
at the present time a series of graphic records of which I 
am using the first, and only completed, ones as key illus- 
trations to this lecture. Before shewing them on the 
screen it is well that I should explain their nature and 
the circumstances of their production. 

Nearly one hundred years ago, somewhere about the 
year 1840, there began to appear, in penny-halfpenny 
parts, the remarkable series of engravings known as 


** 'Tallis’s London Street Views.’ These engravings, 
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intended as a sort of shopper’s guide, shewed either side 

of every shopping street that was then of any importance, 
each house being numbered, so as to be easily identifi- 
able in a directory that was appended. Although the 
draughtsman’s intention was diagrammatic rather than 
illustrative, in matters of appearance he was accurate 
and trustworthy. What is being done now is the delinea- 
tion in Tallis style of the same streets as they are to-day. 
The juxtaposition of the old and new drawings makes a 
clear record of change, fascinating to study, 
only is needed to make the new ones as valuable docu- 
mentarily as the old have al become. Of 
the preparation of these records I shall have something 
further to say at the close of my lecture. 

No. 1 Piccadilly is—where ? Not many people could 
tell if they were asked. Yet it stands very little to the 
south of where once stood the Pickadilly Hall after which 
the street was named, and its placing is therefore not 
without interest. Pickadilly Hall, which appears to 
have been more probably several houses than one, was 
built in the first quarter of the seventeenth century upon 
*“Jand near the Windmill,’? the windmill having been 
where, now, Brewer Street runs into Great Windmill 
Street. Nos. 1 to 9 Piccadilly are therefore at present the 
London Pavilion, which originally faced only on to 
Great Windmill Street, until street widenings and its 
own enlargement came to make it represent, at last, the 
entire first block of the street shown by Tallis. For 
Piccadilly does not begin at Piccadilly Circus, as most 
Londoners probably suppose, but at Great Windmill 
Street on its north side, and at the Haymarket (where 
its numbering ends) on the south. The numbering of 
Piccadilly, I may as well now point out as later, runs 
from the London Pavilion to Apsley House, and then 
back again, on the opposite side, from the Ritz to the 
Haymarket corner. 

The circus made by Nash where Piccadilly 
crossed by his new Regent Street lost one quarter of its 
circularity on the formation of Shaftesbury Avenue, and 
the remaining three-quarters on the rebuilding of Regent 
Street. The first of these operations necessit 
building also of the London Pavilion, which then took 

| 


and time 


lready 


Was 


ited the re- 


on its present form, externally, from t designs of 
Worley and Saunders. Its arch ure undistin- 
euished, was, at anv rate, more accordant with its 
former surroundings than might have bec xpected 
from an age whose own preferences ¢ ( in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue itself. 

In our westward progress the 1 ( re Office, 
being numbered in Regent Str l over with 
no comment but a sigh for the old one, a1 tle mention 
need be made now of Nos. 9 to 18 Piccad se design 
is largely governed by that of the Quadrant ich thei 
northern face belongs. The Piccad Hi vhich also 


belongs to both streets, is the magnifi use of all 
the architectural trouble her: 
buildings to neighbour it Sir Re 
invthing but a free hand. Beto nea such ¢ 
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as will be relevant here of this inevitably restricted 
architec ture, let us remark and execrate the little |yuild. 
ing whose disgraceful intrusion at the corner .f Ajr 
Street prevents the intended symmetry of the hoi |, and 
does everything a little building can to spoil the party 
for everybody else. ih: 

Among the many past indiscretions of the Crown 


Lands Commissioners none is more characteristi than 
that to which the existence of this building is duc. Just 
when it was obvious that the widening of Piccadilly 
could no longer be deferred, the Commissioners eranted 
a new lease to the tenants of this site, upon which pre- 
mises were immediately constructed right up to the old 
building line. The London County Council, dismayed 
at the lack of foresight thus shewn, obtained a promise 
from the Commissioners not to do it again. This, natu- 
rally, did not remove the difficulty already created, 
which became acute when, not long afterwards, the front 
of the building had to be cut off and its owners « ompen- 
sated. At this stage the Council naturally assumed that 
by purchase or arrangement it could secure the continua- 
tion of the architecture of the Piccadilly Hotel across the 
whole frontage, and a design based on this assumption 
was proceeded with. The holders of the new lease, how- 
ever, had carefully stored the stones of their demolished 
facade and refused, with an obstinacy worthy of paint- 
makers in Carlton Gardens, to budge an inch from their 
determination to put it up again. For a year their struc- 
ture remained without any fagade at all, after which they 
got their way. The design thus restored to an unedified 
London can only be said to lack the merits of a design 
similar to it that had been realised in Jermyn Street a 
few years earlier by another architect. 

The Piccadilly Hotel, owing to this silly muddle, is 
lopsided and incomplete, at any rate for the time being. 
Its fagade is a work of Norman Shaw’s old age, when his 
genius was turned in a direction that perhaps it took too 
late. Baroque Classic is a boisterous game, and when it 
is played by a vigorous veteran with an uncertain know- 
ledge of the rules people are apt to get hurt. Both here, 
and in the hotel’s fagade upon the quadrant, the shop- 
keepers have been badly crushed, and the abandonment 
of the original intention that the whole Quadrant should 
be after the same pattern is not surprising. Yet there is 
a magnificence, compelling admiration, about Shaw’s 
fragment, that is lacking in the inevitably compromising 
architecture of its present setting. Without this magnifi- 
it may be doubted whether the heavily projecting 
cornice and the occasional rusticated arches would not 
have been better avoided altogether in the later work. 

and Edgar’s corner’? as it is commonl\ 
called, appears to me, in its position, to attempt either 
too little or too much. The special difficulties attending 
its design, however, must not be forgotten ; and the merit 
must be accorded it of rescuing, with its corresponding 
either side of Lower Regent Street, some ordet 
ipeliness from the wreck of the foundered circus 
Beyond the Piccadilly Hotel there projects ome 
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the three last buildings to remain of those that have 
-onted upon the narrower street of an older day. The 
vst strecches between Piccadilly Place and Swallow 
street, and is now being cleaned and furbished up, I 
resume in order to end its days fearlessly and decently. 
[have not been able to discover who designed it: it 
ks to me as if it was the work of Messrs. Archer and 
Green, dating from the early ’seventies. It is in a highly 
Parisian style of a kind that now finds no favour in 
france or in England, but of its kind is something better 
an tol rable. 

Swallow Street is interesting topographically for 
ving once taken very nearly the line of Regent Street 
a point a little west of Oxford Circus. The frag- 
ent that remains was diverted at its northern end by 
\ash to bring it into the Quadrant. ‘The first house 
yond it in Piccadilly was designed for Sotheran’s the 
oksellers by Sir Ernest George in 1873. When 
sotheran’s moved farther west in the street, the panel 
ecorations upon this house, depicting the processes of 
rinting and bookbinding, were effaced, and I must 
iherefore shew you, not in a photograph but in a rather 
ad woodcut, what the building was like before it was 
poilt. No. 37 Piccadilly, also to be seen in the woodcut, 
as built almost at the same time from designs by an 
ichitect who, I have no doubt, was quite unconscious 
at the only useful quality his design possesses, placed 
here it is, is that of enhancing by contrast, the 
sreeableness of its neighbour. 

Nos. 38 to 40 have lately come upon the corner long 
ccupied by Lincoln and Bennett’s charming old shop, 
nd are part of a scheme that seems already to have been 


bandoned, for the uniform rebuilding of the east side of 


sackville Street. What has been done forbids any regret 
no more of it is to be expected, although the appear- 
nce of the fragment must ever remain curiously unex- 
lained in its reticence toward Piccadilly, coupled with 
i¢ display upon its return frontage. This frontage 
presents an ambitious architectural composition, which is 
ar too emphatic for the breadth of the street. The con- 
inuation of this composition would be a poor return for 
ie loss it would involve of many pleasant old houses 
lating from the seventeenth century. 

At the point we have now reached there ended all that 
ras called Piccadilly before the second decade of the 
ghteenth century. The rest of the street was then called 
Yortugal Street, and it was only by slow degrees that the 
der name crept onward toward Hyde Park Corner. In 
length we have already traversed no building remains 


om Tallis’s time, nor even from the later rebuildings of 


hich the St. James’s Hall and Restaurant were promin- 
it features, still well remembered by many. From the 
mer of Sackville Street to Albany, however, the six 
tervening houses in ‘Tallis’s print reappear, woefully 
isfigured alas ! in the new drawing with which we are 
mparing it. ‘The front of Albany toward its courtyard 


that of Melbourne House, built from the designs of 


‘t Wiliam Chambers in 1770, upon the site of two 








large seventeenth-century houses that had been mad 
into one by a Lord Sunderland after 1709. When, in 
1805, Melbourne House in turn became Albany, the 
architect, Henry Holland, is believed to have rebuilt 
Nos. 45 and 46, and Nos. 47 and 48, as part of his scheme. 
Tallis shews these two blocks as uniform, each with a con- 
tinuous balcony, beneath which are the delightful eagles 
that now remain only at No. 45. I have deliberately) 
passed over Nos. 41 to 43, they being of no importance, 
and I shall pass no less deliberately over the recently 
rebuilt Nos. 47-48 for the same reason. It would perhaps 
have been too much to ask that the height of this re- 
building should have been restrained for Albany’s sake, 
but the damage this height does to the old courtyard 
beyond it is no less sad for being unavoidable. 

Burlington House, instead of standing behind the long 
wall that we see in Tallis’s print, is now almost com- 
pletely hidden from Piccadilly by the buildings put up 
in 1868-72 by the Government to accommodate various 
learned Societies. ‘The architects were Messrs. Banks 
and Barry, who, according to a writer of the time, 
tried to adjust their new work to the old facade “ with 
sufficient similarity of design to effect this, but with more 
finished details.” In other words, they didn’t attempt 
the Gothic or the Chinese, but ‘‘finished’’ Lord Burling- 
ton’s Palladian into Victorian Italian. The main weak- 
ness of their front lies in the trivial projecting bays at 
either end, which serve no purpose in themselves and 
destroy the force of the similar bays that flank the great 
archway and support the tower. Otherwise the building 
seems to me an appropriate enough art-product of the 
respectable but not suspiciously accomplished kind that 
its chief tenant, the Royal Academy, has always preferred 
to propagate. 

Along the west side of Burlington House has run since 
1819 the Burlington Arcade, which until recently was 
entered from Piccadilly, as it still is from Burlington 
Gardens, through three elegant arches. The two arched 
frontispieces formed part of Samuel Ware’s original 
design for the building and remained unchanged until, 
not many years before the last war, that in Piccadilly 
was surmounted by an upper story, also of arches. The 
architect of this upper story was Professor Beresford 
Pite, who has lately removed its old substructure and put 
in its place a broad single arch of clever but extremely 
provocative design. He has also added coloured mosaics 
to the work he had done already, and thereby 
completed the transformation from the aristocratic to 
the popular which the proprietors of the building have 
obviously required him to perform. Myself, I doubt the 
wisdom of the transformation, but I admire the skill 
with which it has been made. Given the problems o 
supporting three narrow arches upon one broad and low 
one, of opening the vista of shops to the street, of making 
an expressive entrance to what is mainly a bazaar ol 
objects of fantasy, I recognise its successful solution. ‘The 
vigour and verve of this turbulent archway, with its 
amusingly placed sculpture and its slightly naughty 
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part of the screen wall of which can be seen on the left, to Sackville Street 


lallis drawing trom Burlington House, 


Phe 


Ahove Pi 


day 


Vallis drawing, showing in the centre the remnants of six houses to survive from Tallis’s 


The new 
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exubera.ice, will trouble the stomachs of persons of refine- 
ment. | (hink, however, that no rational objections can 
be mac. to it except that it is a little rude to the old 
arcade ciat it frames; and, perhaps, that, like a sensa- 


| (ust-wrapper upon a tamely edifying book, it 


uonal 

arouses inappropriate expectations. Next to Burlington 
House i: is, of course, a glorious joke. A public house, 
anothe: house very nondescript, and an extremely ugly 
double iiouse, the first and last Victorian, but of which I 
have not been able to learn anything, separate the Bur- 
lington Arcade from the corner house of Bond Street, 
well known as that of Scott the hatter. This 


corner louse is a typical production of Alfred Water- 
houses’s, sober, well-designed, even original in its way, 
but without charm. Its hardness and lack of fancy ought 
not to blind architects to its qualities of logic and of just 
proportion; but it would perhaps be neither fair nor 
seful to expect that it should awaken any great interest 
n unprolessional minds. 

Bond Street runs very nearly upon the line that used 
io separate the land belonging to Burlington House from 
ihat belonging to Albemarle or Clarendon House, and, 
although topography is outside the proper scope of this 
ecture, the fact is too remarkable to be unnoticed that 
in the year 1666 three splendid houses were being built 
that divided between them a great part of the northern 
frontage of the present Piccadilly. ‘The old Burlington 
House lay farthest to the east, Berkeley House was the 
predecessor of Devonshire House, and between these lay 
Albemarle House, which during the sixteen years of its 
existence looked down the hill of St. James’s Street 
toward the Palace. Unidentifiable portions of the old 
Burlington House are supposed to have survived its two 
rebuildings and the courtyard wall lately demolished at 
Devonshire House was said to be that of the older 
Berkeley House tidied and recoped. Of Albemarle 
House there exist no vestiges, unless any fragments of it 
were reused anywhere in the three streets laid out 
upon its site, Old Bond Street, Albemarle Street and 
Dover Street. 

Between Bond Street and Albemarle Street two 
buildings share the Piccadilly frontage between them, 
that on the Bond Street corner being designed by 
Messrs. Read and Macdonald, whose work is always 
recognisable and unmistakable. Its individuality, with 
iis accompanying prettiness, may perhaps reconcile 
us to the rather weak and scattery composition of this 
particular example, which is now twenty-eight years old. 
It looks best, I think, from the point in Bond Street, 
chosen by Mr. Raffles Davison in making the sketch you 
see upon the screen. The block numbered 61 to 64 used 
to be the Albemarle Hotel, and was built about 1888. It is 
laced with a kind of pale terra-cotta that is now un- 
fashionable, and is in style of which at present we are apt 
to be intolerant. Also its front has become so disfigured 
with advertisements, that, to make its design in- 
telligible, I must show you not a photograph, but a 
drawing by its architect, Sir Ernest George. From that 
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I think you will see that it has great merit. The shapely 
little bow-windows are admirably contrasted with an 
unusual sufficiency of wall-surface, and the gables above, 
while important enough, are subordinate to the big 
roof behind them; avoiding the unmannerliness, too 
common among gables, of overpowering the composi- 
tion. Anybody who allows his dislike of a style or of a 
material to blind him to the virtues of such a fagade 
as this, is no architectural critic at all; and yet how many 
who pretend to that title will, on seeing a pink terra- 
cotta gable, give themselves away by hastily condemning 
a design they are too hidebound to appreciate! I will ask 
those who fancy that I claim too much for this graceful 
building to compare it with Hatchett’s Restaurant 
a few yards farther west, where gables and bow- 
windows of a similar but coarser breed may be seen 
behaving themselves very badly. They have lately been 
rebuked by several coats of white paint, spread over the 
whole facade, perhaps in imitation of the Berkeley 
Hotel farther down the street. 

Between the good little gables and the wicked big 
ones there has stood, for the last five years, the West- 
minster Bank, a serene and powerful combination of 
simple architectural elements that deserves very high 
praise. I presume that the treatment of the top stories 
is justified by residential use; it is a peculiar treatment 
that will probably distress lovers of the obvious. Taken 
as a whole, Mr. Curtis Green’s design seems to me ex- 
ceedingly good and appropriate to its destination. 

Here ends Tallis’s print of the north side of Piccadilly, 
and here for the time being ends the new drawing of that 
side,—though it is intended in due course to continue it 
to Hyde Park Corner. We shall join Tallis again on our 
return journey along the south side of the street, but till 
then we must do without diagrams. 

Nos. 69 and 70 at the corner of Dover Street are 
featureless old houses, and Nos. 71 and 72 form a com- 
paratively modern composition of florid banality, to the 
identity of whose perpetrator I have found no clue. The 
name of the designer of the Berkeley Hotel, formerly 
called the St. James’s, is also elusive; the building has 
little character and has been much altered from its 
original form. 

The new Devonshire House, which comes next, is 
a building about which opinions may well differ, 
although I do not imagine that there will be any serious 
disagreement about the grandeur of its mass. It aspires, 
not unworthily, to be judged by a high standard, by the 
standard applicable to the Ritz Hotel and the West- 
minster Bank, but that it would be cruel to apply to the 
rank and file of Piccadilly. Its carved decoration is of the 
mechanically stylised kind with which America pays 
homage to older civilisations, and need leave no impres- 
sion whatever upon the tolerant mind alert to larger 
issues. Such decoration gives the impression that no 
expense has been spared, and so may perhaps be effective 
commercially. The setting back of part of the frontage 
has presumably been done for some practical reason, and 
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would have looked well had the recessing been deeper, 
which no doubt was impracticable. Generally, the archi- 
tecture seems to me to reflect much credit upon its 
American designers, Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, with 
whom was associated Professor Reilly of Liverpool. 

Immediately beyond this building comes one that 
gives me much greater pleasure, although it is smaller 
and less ambitious. Stratton House, for that is what 
it is called, is a block of flats standing just where a green 
china parrot hanging in a window used to mark for all 
Londoners the house of Lady Burdett-Coutts. Here Mr. 
Curtis Green has observed the architectural reticence 
traditional in residential property of the highest class; 
nothing could be simpler in essence than this Piccadilly 
front, of which the proportions are beautifully adjusted. 
The windows, moreover, are of that broadened form that 
alone is suitable to rooms of the moderate size and height 
that flats contain. Paris has long learnt that one narrow 
upright window is insufficient, and that two are over- 
much, for the average room in an appartement, but 
Georgian tradition dies hard in England; and the un- 
suitable windowing of such designs as the new Grosvenor 
House is still usual, except in the always excellent designs 
of Mr. Verity. Mr. Curtis Green in Stratton House has 
chosen the appropriate model for his windows, and has 
profited by it in the pleasant spacing of his facade. 

Nos. 80 and 81 have been lately built in a style that is 
below the level of the excellent work we have just passed. 
They present a not very pleasing flank to Bolton Street, 
on the other side of which stands Bath House. This, 
the first private house we have yet passed, is a dear old 
thing with a plain front made of the neatest yellow brick- 
work imaginable. It was rebuilt in 1821 on the site of an 
older house, whose garden reached back nearly as far as 
Curzon Street. A little bit of garden remains in front, 
separated from Piccadilly by a high wall. Beyond it to 
the west is a narrow, newish, front with a wretchedly 
designed bow-window faced with cement. Next to 
this, at the corner of Clarges Street, we find a house 


designed in 1900 by George Sherrin, an architect of 


greater sensibility perhaps than strength, but one whose 
delicate touch gave to all that he did a certain dis- 
tinction. The red brickwork here is as beautifully cut 
and rubbed as the yellow brickwork at Bath House, and 
well suits the fineness of the accompanying ornaments in 
silvery Portland Stone. Facing it across Clarges Street 
stands the Turf Club, formerly the Duke of Grafton’s 
house. Its front to Piccadilly is chiefly composed of two 
rather showy bow-windows added by John Norton, the 
architect of many Victorian churches, and also of that 
unattractive street, Mandeville Place. Nos. 86 and 87 


/ 


would, I think, have been in Tallis’s print of this part of 


the street if any such print existed. They are dull, 
elderly houses, with very plain faces. 

Each corner of Half Moon Street is disfigured by 
an eruption of the unpleasant architecture that has 
broken out in that street itself, and has 
along both sides of Down Street 


also spread 


farther west. ‘The 
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lled in 
specu- 
| well. 
ish he 
8 and 


chief author of this infection was an architect s! 
the preparation of building schemes for careti 
lators, who served such speculators honourably ; 
from the financial point of view. All the same, | 
had not designed Nos. 90 to 93 Piccadilly. Nos 
89 are very similar, but by another hand. 

The Naval and Military Club, which adjoins the 
westernmost of his productions, was in 1761 ‘If the 
westernmost of the good houses in Piccadilly. Beyond it, 
as far as Hyde Park Corner, stretched a line oi stone- 
yards, where statues and ornaments were made and 
displayed for sale. The Naval and Military Club was 
built as a house by Lord Egremont. I do not know who 
was its architect, nor its exact date ; but the style of the 
facade tells us that it was designed about half way 
through its century. How much of its charm is due to the 
softening of age can only be judged when the best of the 
new buildings around it have become similarlymellowed,— 
if both it and they are allowed to await that moment. It 
is well proportioned, without any serious fault except 
the awkward window spacing of the central feature, and 
may stand for a good example of the kind of thing that 
many of us at present admire with enthusiasm. 

I cannot imagine that age will ever be able to attract 
any enthusiasm to the design of its next-door neighbour, 
a fussy building, at present occupied by the American 
Club. Few people are likely to look at it attentively 
enough to perceive that the details are better than the 
whole, since their combination results only in triviality. 

Having crossed White Horse Street we reach, at its 
western corner, a club that now is the Junior Naval 
and Military. Sir Walter Besant, in his London North 
of the Thames, refers to this as a “‘white building,” 
which, when he wrote, it certainly was not. He may, of 
course, have had the gift of prophecy and forgotten to 
mention that he was using it. For the beautiful deep 
golden stone from Somersetshire, that was tried in Lon- 
don both here and at Daly’s Theatre, has quite lately 
been covered with some whitish preservative in an attempt 
to save the surface from ruin by fumes. The design ot 
this facade, by Mr. Frank Verity, has lost some of its 
effect in this process, but is good enough to be inde- 
pendent ofits material. Here is quite an ordinary composi- 
tion lifted into being extraordinary by the masterliness 
of its proportions and details. I do not think that during 
the forty years of its lifetime anything has come into 
Piccadilly of a higher class of merit. 

To turn our eyes toward the Badminton Club next 
door is to come down with a bump. Here is the first in 
date of two adjacent club-houses designed by Colonel 
Robert Edis, the almost inspired architectural inter- 
preter of the conventional ideals of his time. For one 
fashionable employer of Shaw or George there must 
have been three of Edis, in rooms of whose design the 
Ellis Roberts portrait, the silver table, the framed photo- 
eraphs, and the palms, flourished more healthily than they 
have ever seemed to do anywhere else. His employmentat 
Sandringham and for the additions to the Jockey Club 
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THE Junior NavaAt And MILITARY CLUB 
. here is quite an ordinary composition lifted into being extraordinary 
by the masterliness of its proportions and details . . .” 


stamped him as the right man in the eyes of many, and 
his excellent business abilities recommended him still 
ther. I have found nothing of esthetic value in any 
vork of his, but neither have I found there any careless or 
azy designing, still less any failure in what was attempted. 
fhe Badminton Club was finished before the Junior 
Constitutional rose at its side; the later building now 
lwarfs the earlier. I believe that this Junior Constitutional 
Club was the first London building to be faced entirely 


ih white marble. It must have cost a great deal of 


ioney, and seems as imperishable by London air as the 
junior Naval and Military Club is destructible. 

No. 105 started life as a house built for Lord Barrymore 
y the Polish architect, Novosielski, who collaborated 
with Nash on the old Opera House in the Haymarket. 
‘ery soon after its completion it became the Pulteney 
Hotel, and as such was the lodging of the Russian 
Linperot during the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814. 
‘ext it was bought by Lord Hertford who, in 1850, 
illed it down to within five feet from the pavement, 
id built it up again very much as before. By the time 
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it was complete, its owner (having been refused permis- 
sion to pave the street in front of him according to his 
fancy) was determined never to occupy it. For a time 
it became the Isthmian Club, and now it is an hotel 
again. 

During its last alterations such very strange things 
have happened to its top and to its doorway that I have 
chosen, for shewing, you a contemporary woodcut of 
Lord Hertford’s rebuilding. This was done by Messrs. 
Cubitt, whose draughtsmen are said, I dare say with 
truth, to have improved the details of Novosielski’s 
design. Taken all round, it is a handsome and dignified 
building. 

Coventry House now the St. James’s Club, was 
built simultaneously with Lansdowne House, but shews 
none of the rather drastic refinement to which Robert 
Adam was there subjecting the traditional architecture 
of the previous epoch. I imagine that Adam thought 
the front of Coventry House a clumsy affair enough, but 
we are not likely to share such an opinion. Even with- 
out the associations of age this would be an agreeable 
building, and it is therefore difficult to speak tem- 
perately of the bad manners shewn towards it by 
the Park Lane Hotel next door. The St. James's 
Club, presumably, has a long enough term of existence 
before it for the towering party-wall of the hotel to be 
more than a fleeting component of the westward view 
along Piccadilly. Yet this party-wall has had nothing 
whatever done to it to make it decent, and although it 
may quite well be thought less unpleasing than the elabor- 
ate facade of the hotel toward the park, it is brutally, 
callously, rude in its nakedness. 

This Park Lane Hotel has never looked so well 
to me as it did during the war, with its steelwork 
standing gaunt against the sky. Its shape is a difficult 
one to handle architecturally, and much of its stereotype 
detail might possibly look better on something else. The 
material in which this detail is cast will call for comment 
when we reach an earlier instance of its use, farther up 
the street. 

An auctioneer’s board announces that the Junior 
Atheneum Club is for sale, and so I suppose it will 
soon be pulled down. If this does happen I shall be 
sorry, since in some ways the building is unique in Lon- 
don. It was designed in 1849 by a Parisian architect 
called Dusillon for Hope of Deepdene, who was widely 
congratulated upon his house. All the workmanship was 
French in the fashion of the day, a fashion of which it 
stands as a most interesting memorial. The inlays of 
coloured and polished stones were then, I believe, an 
absolute novelty in London street architecture, nor had 
such large and sensible windows been arrived at before. 
Here is an old woodcut of it that is less distressing to 
look at than would be a photograph with the auctioneer’s 
board in the foreground. 

From this point onward the north side of Piccadilly 
becomes almost embarrassingly gentlemanlike owing t 
the restrictions, wise restrictions I admit, made by the 
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freehol.|-rs upon the style of rebuildings and refacings. 
Three }suildings only break the decorum of this section, 
as we sliall see in due course. At the corner of Down 
Street »egins a long stretch of Portland stone facade 
crow! with a heavy cornice and regularly windowed. 
[he first houses are heavy and respectable: Sir Walter 


Besant says that they were built about 1873. Next comes 
the Cavalry Club and the Royal Air Force Club, 
each made of two houses built in 1887 as a speculation 
by Gillows. The designs were by Gillow’s tame architect, 

Mr. A. Croft, and are exactly what might be expected 
from such a source—sound, safe and imitative, with a 


lash of prett ness in the details. At the western end of 


ihe range comes a building dating from the war years in 
ict. but in style very far behind the general develop- 
ment at that time. The ground floor, occupied by 
Coutt’s Bank, is the only tolerable part of a fagade other- 

vise foolish and mesquin. 
Ihe block of flats upon the site of the Duke of Cam- 
ridges old house, on the opposite corner of Park Lane, 
better but still an unhappy design, prominent by its 
ght and by its material, which is the white glazed 
vience we have already found at the Park Lane Hotel. 
his sanitary facing was tried earlier on a large scale at 
Savoy Hotel by the architect of the building we are 
now examining. Here it is forced unduly into forms 
oper to stonework, but is very properly accompanied 
oof of Spanish tiles, also glazed. Roof and walls 
therelore weather together in the same degree, whereas 
he Park Lane Hotel the red sandfaced tiles of the 
lready inharmonious with the glazed walls, will 
more and more so as they darken, while the walls 

nain unchanged. 

The two next fagades, those of Nos. 138 and 139, 
ere designed by Selden Wornum, and shew through 
© conventional livery of the Piccadilly mansion 
little signs of an imagination normally allowed 
greater freedom. Next to them stands the ugly house so 
¢ tenanted by the Bachelors’ Club. The degree of in- 
ielligence shown by the architect of this may be gauged 











y his blocking up with a chimney-stack that portion of 


the Hamilton Place fagade in which windows would have 
ommanded a magnificent western view down the vista 
of Knightsbridge. 
One block only of houses separates Hamilton Place 
Hyde Park Corner. Each of the three first was 
relaced not so very long ago by a separate architect, 
the work being done simultaneously. The former design 
1 the group, dating from the eighteenth century, had to 
« preserved, but some amusing variation has crept into 
he details. ‘The easternmost, which is the Argentine 
Club, was done by Messrs. Romaine Walker & Jenkins, 
e westernmost by Selden Wornum. I am not sure who 
asin the middle. The group looks very well. 
Next to these come two houses (Nos. 144 and 145) that 
ere sull brick-fronted in the not very recent photograph 
!am showing you upon the screen. Now they wear a 
tone front that has refused the Georgianism east of them 
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and adopted Victorianism from the houses on their west. 
This Victorianism was first established by Lord Roth- 
schild’s big house—designed by Nelson & Innes in the 
early ’sixties, and excellent of its kind. Just short of it 
comes No. 146, which demurely mimics its neighbours in 
general aspect, and then gives the whole show away by a 
really amu:ing porch. 

Finally, Apsley House, our turning point, need be little 
discussed, though anyone knowing nothing of its interior 
may be reminded that here, too, a stone refacing has 
entirely altered the appearance externally. Outside, the 
brown Bath stone, now very properly abandoned by 
London builders, makes duller the dull design of the 
Wyatt brothers ; inside there is much charming decora- 
tion of earlier date and happier inspiration. 

The practice of making stone houses out of brick ones, 
that has given to the whole group of houses here their 
uniform appearance, started at Apsley House about a 
century ago, and has since become very common upon 
certain of the great London estates. As we turn eastwards 
we see in the distance the majestic outline of another 
pioneer building, upon which stone facing first appeared 
as no more than a covering applied to a structure of 
steel. In reaching it we shall pass nothing upon the 
south side of the street except railings, broken at one 
place by the beautiful old gates of Chiswick House, 
transferred hither from the position that for some years 
they occupied in the old Devonshire House wall. 

The exterior of the Ritz Hotel (for that is the 
steel-framed building that we are approaching) is an 
ideal example of the Louis XVI style as modernised 
in the most expensive parts of Paris, the style that, I feel 
sure, will be universal in the American section of Heaven. 
It is also, in my opinion, absolutely the best piece of 
architecture in Piccadilly, judged upon its merits as an 
ornamental veneer. Messrs. Mewes and Davis, who are 
responsible, as well, for the Royal Automobile Club in 
Pall Mall, have, in the two buildings, displayed the per- 
fection of technique in design that would justify, if 
anything could, the revival and application to modern 
needs of the most completely sophisticated style that man 
has yet perfected. At the Ritz Hotel an exquisite thing 
has been exquisitely done upon a highly appropriate 
occasion. 

At Barclays Bank, across Arlington Street,an impressive 
thing has been impressively done upon an occasion that 
seemed very much less appropriate until Fate stepped in 
and made a bank out of what looks so like a bank that its 
former occupation by the Wolseley Motor Car Company 
now seems unbelievable. Mr. Curtis Green, in his West- 
minster Bank and Stratton House has advanced a long 
way from this earlier effort of his in the big bow-wow style 
of Corinth, U.S.A. I can well remember, however, that 
when this building was honoured by the medal our In- 
stitute gives for the best street frontage of the year, the 
reward was felt, and rightly felt, to have been won by 
qualities of seriousness and sensitive taste that would 
have been hard to find among the other aspirants. Mr. 
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Green’s work is always best when it is most idiosyn- 
cratic, and the very pleasing interior of the banking hall 
here is as characteristic of him as any 
could wish. 

Along the whole frontage between Arlington Street 
and Piccadilly, of which Barclays Bank now occupies 
a part, it was once intended that the now fragmentary 
design of the Royal Insurance Company should be 
continued. The motives in the fagade would certainly 
have gained by repetition, but I do not know that the 
design is one that anybody at the present time would 
wish to encore. In it the use of white marble, inaugurated 
by Edis at the Junior Constitutional Club, is resumed, and 
the curious blocky character of the details, 
pleasing or not, seems to me to suit the n 
they are executed. 

One corner of St. James’s Street 


of his admirers 


whether 
iterial in which 


! having its marble 
building, the other had to have one too, and in the 
Norwich Union Offices Messrs. Runtz & Ford tried 
to outdo the Royal by facing the lower stories with 
Devonshire red jasper. The beauty of this material has 
completely failed to survive the effects of London air. 


1 


The architecture of the Norwich 


vests the 


Union sug: 
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i ae ee 


AND Mason’s SuHop 


g always used to strike me as one of the most pleasing in London...” 


delirium of a fevered student of Norman Shaw, it is most 


painful to look at and shall be quickly passed over. Nor - 


need we tarry before the long frontage that includes 
Empire and Egyptian Houses in one mediocre design. 
The old Egyptian Hall shall appear for a moment 
upon the screen in an engraving made when it was 
new and much admired. It and all around it have 
perished in the widening of the street made in the first 
decade of this century. 

That widening began after the Ritz Hotel had acquired 
the Walsingham and Bath Hotel sites without any 
obligation to retract the building line. The Hotel 
Company agreed to accept a reasonable sum for the 
ground now occupied by the pavement, if they might 
retain the right to build forward to the old line above tt. 
Had other holders of property been in a position to make 
the same condition I imagine that we might now have 
a considerable length of arcaded street in Piccadilly, to 


the advantage of foot-passengers and the disadvantage 0! 


shops. For shops with covered approaches do badly mor 
often than well. The Piccadilly Arcade, for example, 


is an extremely attractive thoroughfare in which. there 


All that | 


seem, nevertheless, often to be shops to let. 
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propose to say about it now is to call your attention to 
the pleasant facade of the block through which it runs. 
Young people who scorn the architectural idiom of thirty 
ars ago might nevertheless learn something from the 
egsonable arrangement and pleasing proportions of this 


ievation by Mr. Thrale Jell. The manner in which the 
three bow. -windows are firmly framed in the surrounding 
iesign appears to me able and effective. 

[wo nothings separate this building from Duke Street, 
on the farther side of which is Fortnum and Mason’s 
new building, whose design is distinguished by little except 
theextraordinary clumsiness ofits stone quoins. The build- 
ng it replaces always used to strike me as one of the 
st pleasing in London and I wish I knew to what 
achitect’s credit it should be placed. I fortunately have 
a photograph of it to shew you, in which you will see 
ihe perfect suavity and harmony of its proportions and 
details. It was built little short of a century ago, at 
‘hich date the early Jacobean humour of its shop front 
must have been extremely unexpected. 

We have now come gradually back to the old building 
line, so that, beneath their newish skin of rubbed brick- 
ork, Nos. 185 and 186 are probably the houses Tallis 
shows. No. 187 was Hatchard’s bookshop in Tallis’s day, 
sit is now. The present building, however, dates from 
omewhere about 1905, and was designed by Cheston and 
Perkin. It is not altogether unpleasing, but looks rather 
3 though a composition suitable for a much wider 
frontage had been concertina-ed into a narrow one. 
[allis’s No. 188 survives in a shocking state of mutilation, 
ut his No. 189 has been routed by the “Yorkshire 
Grey,” a tall, spruce, unbeautiful pub that no doubt is 
roud of being the only one in the street. Immediately 
iarther on is the scene of what I regard as the most 
abominable crime against architectural decency com- 
mitted in the West End during recent years. Let us remind 
urselves by a photograph of what the delicate fagade, by 
Robson, of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours 
sed to look like. If it was necessary to convert the lower 
art of this classical building into shops, the thing could 
ertainty have been done in a way that would have 
alliated the disagreeableness of the obligation. See, 
wwever, What actually has been done. ‘The architectural 
haracter of the new work is barbarous, and the injury 
lone to what remains of Robson’s masterpiece is an out- 
ge that ought not to have been possible in a civilised 
mmunity. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Midland Bank is separated from 
ls tragical ruin by a little bit of frontage Sir Edwin 
pparently did not want. ‘The bank in itselfis very pretty 
nd shows the characteristic imaginativeness of its author 


\ils picturesque combination with St. James’s Church. 


‘They may label me Midland Bank,” it seems to say, 
but it’s really only little me.”” Nobody can deny that 
its Way it isa dear. 

_ The eulogy of St. James’s steeple I will leave to those 


ren fans who happen to be ignorant of the fact that that 
ste is not by Wren. The back of Wren’s church, 
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which is all we see here, is, like its front to Jermyn Street, 
little more than a sensibly designed case for its beautiful 
interior. The vicarage, rebuilt in 1844, is only negatively 
pleasing, but fits its situation very well. 

Across Church Place from the Vicarage is a large mass 
of pointless and jejune architecture, whose only claim to 
mention is that of including the first in date of Messrs. 
Lyons’ tea-shops. Immediately beyond it is, but soon 
will not be, the Museum of Economic Geology with its 
dignified low facade, grave and noble. The name of 
Sir James Pennethorne, who designed it in 1847, is less 
known to the public than that of his more widely 
patronised contemporary, Sir Charles Barry, but any 
comparison between the Italianate work of the two men 
must, I think, be greatly to Pennethorne’s advantage. It 
should not be impossible, when this museum is pulled 
down, to put its front up again in some new building, 
since for a small post office or telephone exchange it 
might easily be made extremely appropriate. Penne- 
thorne’s church in the Gray’s Inn Road has recently been 
pulled down, and his work is not plentiful enough for any 
of it to be unnecessarily lost. 

The National Provincial Bank by Alfred Waterhouse 
has the logic and homogeneity in design that we have seen 
already in Scott’s hat shop by the same able architect. I 
fancy also that the fashion of its details will be, if not 
congenial, less antipathetic than that at Scott’s to the 
taste of the hour now passing. Across Eagle Place 
stands a building (Nos. 210-211) also very competently 
designed in an architectural idiom now unpopular. Its 
architect was John Robinson, who would, I feel sure, 
have been sad to see the shop fronts since added to his 
work. John Gibson, the architect of the old National 
Provincial Bank next door must have been sadder 
still if he had seen how his fagade has fared at the 
hands of shopfitters. The lower columns have been 
painted white, and now stand free before an enormous 
arched facade of bent plate glass. I think, nevertheless, 
that Messrs. Slater deserve our sincere thanks for not 
having taken the columns away, as many more heartless 
restaurateurs would have done. Gibson’s design, of which 
I shew you an engraving, still survives in essence, and the 
columns, despite their bedizenment, give to the shop an 
original and distinct character. 

Beyond Slater’s, another Lyons’ shop, of dreadful 
architecture, and the discreet little modern facade rising 
above Monseigneur’s restaurant bring us to the two 
corner buildings of Lower Regent Street that belong to 
Sir Reginald Blomfield’s design for Piccadilly Circus. 
Beyond these again comes the Criterion. A young 
friend of mine has described this design to me as 
“fruity,” and I think the epithet well chosen. Thomas 
Verity, its author, knew well how Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond could stagger the town, and Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond wanted to do it. Verity also happened to be a re- 
markably competent designer, and his technique in the 
stvle of 1873 is outstanding. In the gas-light and hansom- 
cab era this building must have looked wonderful, and 
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myself I think it to be a document as precious 
as almost any in London’s varied record. The lower 
stories have lately been sadly cut about; long may the 
rest remain! 

Beyond the Criterion three buildings only must be 
observed to complete our examination of Piccadilly. The 
first is just an ugly tube station with an ugly super- 
structure, and neither of the other two has any claim to 
critical comment. Their only curiosity is that they are in 
Piccadilly which, as I said at the outset of this lecture, 
continues to the Haymarket corner. 

I shall not prolong an already long lecture with any 
generalisations, but will close with some remarks about 
the Tallis drawings and their modern parallels. In many 
other streets the parallels would be much closer to the 
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originals than those we have been looking at, an:: would 
therefore be of even greater comparative valuc. I say 
“would” because the preparation of these d: . 
cannot be certain without some further suppori tor the 
project than has been invited as yet. The making of them 
is a long business and one needing trained observation and 
skill. Architects whom bad times have deprived of their 
normal activities are available executants of the work. 
and for anyone that wishes to promote it no bette: means 
exists than a subscription to the Architects’ Uncmploy- 
ment Fund earmarked for this particular purpose. It is 
hoped when the drawings have been made to publish 
them in a book, a “‘new Tallis,’ proceeds from the sale 
of which would go to the Fund that had assisted their 
preparation. 
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Factories 


My. Thomas Wallis has communicated the following answers to the questions that were asked during the discussion 
that followed the paper on Factories, which he read to the R.I.B.A. on Monday, 20 February. 


Iam: rry that time did not permit of my answering 
ns raised after my lecture on 20 February, but 


the ques 
[ will enc eavour to do so now. 
I must first say how much I appreciated the kind 


which Mr. Kenyon proposed the vote of 
thanks and Professor Reilly, who in such a commendable 
way, seconded the proposal. I also wish to thank the 
other speakers for the kind remarks they made regarding 


manne! 


our work. 
Mr. A. W. KENYON. 

I fully endorse the statement made by you that it is 
just as essential to employ an architect on small factories, 
and it is also imperative that the industrialist should 
obtain the advice of a qualified architect before pur- 
chasing an existing factory, in order to ascertain if the 
construction of the building is sufficient to take care of 
the plant, particularly with regard to any alterations or 
additions which usually have to be made. It is also 
necessary for the architect to ascertain the purchase price 
of the existing building so as to compare it with that of a 
new building. 

You ask me for a method of calculating the proportion 
fskvlight area to floor area, and the nearest average 
proportion I can give is as one is to three. It is unsafe, 
however, to adopt any particular proportion, asso much 
is dependent upon construction and layout of the build- 
int. By this I mean that in a north-light factory the 
flective lighting, where it is required, is, of course, depend- 
nt greatly on reflection from the underside of the south 
lope. If this is good and the angles of the saw-tooth roof 
orrect, the actual glass area can be reduced, but if the 
spans of the trusses are wide and reflection reduced, 
slass area Should be bigger. 

You further ask my views on cost—this is a point which 
| did not dwell upon in my paper, as it is influenced by 
“0 many and varying principles. When I say that I 
have built factories at an inclusive cost of from 5s. 6d. 
per foot super to as much as 28s. per foot super, and when 
I say that the latter figure was, for its particular purpose, 
the more economical, I think you will realise my diffi- 
culty in giving a definite reply. 

Professor C. H. REtmtty, O.B.E., M.A. 

lam afraid you did not quite appreciate my words on 
Modern Architecture. I said until a few years ago the 
schools did not take up modern design. I fully appreciate 
the good work they are now doing, and we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Howard Robertson, Director of 
the Architectural Association, for his splendid efforts in 
this direction. 

With regard to models, yes, certainly we do make 
models for our factories in a great many instances, not so 


uch for our own purpose, but to simplify the work of 


the plant engineers in setting out the plant. We make 
models in box form into which machinery and con- 





veyors are then put; it is very easy by this means to get 
the correct shape of a building as required by the layout 
of the plant. 


Mr. BERESFORD PITE. 

You ask for particulars of my experience of ferro-con- 
crete factories v. brick factories, and by this latter I 
assume you refer to steel framed buildings with brick 
filling. 

So far as one-storey buildings are concerned, steel 
framed buildings with brick or concrete walls are more 
economical in every way. With regard to multi-storey 
buildings, things, however, are different, and I prefer 
ferro-concrete for their construction. 

In the London area steel buildings have to be encased, 
and I have therefore found the steel framed type of build- 
ing more expensive, unless the spans of the beams are 
great, and even then I prefer a combination of ferro- 
concrete and reinforced steel wherever the local authori- 
ties will allow such a construction. Outside London it is 
cheaper and quicker to construct skeleton framed steel 
buildings, and where the risk of fire is not great there is 
no disadvantage in this type of building. 

I cannot quite follow your question as to the con- 
struction of multi-storey buildings; perhaps you will give 
me a little further information. 

You further ask a question regarding sub-division for 
fire resistance. As you say, you are bound down in 
London to the requirements of the L.C.C. and also in 
certain other towns, such as Liverpool and Glasgow, you 
are equally tied. 

With regard to what I call outside areas, there are 
generally no local bye-laws restricting large open spaces, 
but it is nearly always found economical by the indus- 
trialist to divide off his building and so get advantage of 
reduction in fire premiums, especially where a risk in one 
department is far greater than in an adjacent department. 

With regard to the covering of flat roofs, I assume 
from your question you mean the action of the sun on the 
asphalte or other finishing, and not the insulation of the 
slab against internal effect. 

It is true that asphalte deteriorates during a dry, hot 
summer, and to overcome this as far as possible we lay 
asphalte flats perfectly flat and not to a fall, so as to 
accumulate as much moisture as possible. We have even 
gone as far as to make weir overflows higher than flat 
level, so as to collect a depth of water on the roof. I have 
gone further still and provided water points for flooding 
the roof in very hot weather. 

Aside from the protection by water you can also pro- 
tect by gravel in a similar way to what is common prac- 
tice on the Continent. Besides asphalte there are various 
forms of bitumen and felt roofings on the market which 
are resistant to the sun’s rays, but most of these are more 
expensive and not good in appearance. 
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lready referred 


‘The price of factory buildings I have al 
to. I might mention that it is better PP scone ion to the 
client to base your estimatis at per root super. 

Mr. R. Wynn Ow EN. 

You raise a point with regard to the construction of a 
building where the final requir its ; 
to adjudicate between a steel and f 


nknown and 
ask me rro-concrete 
structure. 

It is my experience that alterations can be carried out 
to a concrete building equally well as to a steel building, 
and further, providing proper provisions are made, 
concrete building is as easy for attachment as a steel 
framed building. 

You further ask the advisability of a factory architect 
co-operating with a civil engineer, and I say definitely 
that an architect is not a factory architect unless he is 
also a civil engineer. 

Mr. HAL WILLIAMs. 

You ask what my experience is with re 

concrete buildings, and I say that if proper] 


card to white 
constructed 
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they can be satisfactory, providing the aggregat:: is syiy. 
able. Please note, I do not necessarily refer to |uildings 
rendered in white cement. It is true that this finish 
weathers quicker than other finishes, but I say that whe 
this weathering is complete the appearance is ‘ot dis. 
tasteful. I have been told from many quarters ‘hat the 
Firestone factory, the front of which was constructed 
with white cement, has even now a very pleasing ippear- 


ance. 


Mr. H. S. GooDHART-RENDEL. 

It is very kind of you to refer in such elegant terms to 
our factory design and I thoroughly appreciate you 
remarks. However, I would like to explain that ow 
buildings on the Great West Road have not facades 
vhich represent only just a veneer on them. These 
buildings have the administration offices on the front. 
and I am of the opinion that although the offices adjoin 
the factory, an administration office is entitled to a 
architectural treatment just as much as any City office. 

THomas WALLB. 


Reviews 


HOUSING 
pa ts AUWIN 


These are two (Nos. V and XI) of the eleven volumes 
recently published by President Hoover’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. ‘This Conference, comprising 
many representative American men and women, was appointed 
by the President under the joint chairmanship of Mr. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. R. L. Wilbur, 
the Interior. Its objective was the study of home building 
and ownership on its administrative, technical and construc- 
It is probably the most far-reaching effort of its 
carried through by an officially 


tional sides. 
kind which has ever been 
appointed commission of enquiry. 

From the two volumes now before us, it is clear that the 
work has been undertaken with characteristic American en- 
thusiasm and thoroughness. It is surely an encouraging re- 
flection on the public spirit of that rens that this 
investigation should fi been successfully carried through 


countrv 's citi 


during a time of such national depression as the two last years 
have disc losed. 

In an address at the 
President Hoover, the importance ( he housi y¥ qu stion was 
stressed. ‘The Commission was asked t ynsider it “‘in its long 


LASIS€ d 


opening meeti nference, by 


view rather than in its emerger 
that the object was to facilitate th 
aflord authoritative information 
to that end. There are millions « 
tenements, apartments and “rented 


and to 


wners 


whatever their present condition, n 

ownership at some time or othe1 

is a wide distinction between hor 

Conference was not 
®* House Design, ( nctior 1 

Progran Vi aad: d XI of I 

Home Buil ling and Ho me Own 


~ 1.50. 


Bsa nicie y 


PROBLEMS IN THE 
LEOTD., 


Secretary of 


U.S.A.* 
PTB A 


matters, its main purpose was to stimulate individual action, to 
establish right standards and to ensure that good value for 
expenditure is received. Under present conditions, the Ameri- 
can public pays far too much for house-room that is poor in 
design, construction and equipment. 

The first volume in the Commission’s series, with which we are 
not now concerned, deals with City Planning and zoning, com- 
munity or neighbourhood layout, landscape planning and em- 
bellishment; other volumes deal with slums and decentralisa- 
tion, farm housing and many other aspects of the main 
problem. 

The volume on House Design, Construction and Equipment con- 
tains reports to the Conference by three technical Committees, 
dealing with these respective divisions of the subject. In the 
design of the dwelling, the Committee’s object has been to 
ascertain to what extent shortcomings in design have beet 
responsible for the failure of builders to produce good small 
dwellings. The Committee came to the conclusion that th 
design is seriously defective, particularly in dwellings with th 
average accommodation of six rooms or less. From the archi- 
tects point of view, some very stimulating arguments are used. 
defined as not being limited to the esthetic factor, 
important as that is ; its true basis is the plan and the “three- 
dimensional form” that develops from it. Further, desigi 
should not be confined to the individual dwelling, but should 
d to its lay-out and surroundings and to the relation- 
ship of one house to another. The right unit is, theretore, th 
group and not the dwelling, and the neglect of this importan 
consideration has been the chief cause for complaint in ti 
production of satisfactory dwellings in the United States 


Design is 


be extend: 


we might add in Great Britain also). 
[he Committee also emphasise the importance of 
designs in maintaining values. Throughou 


the report this aspect is constantly referred to. The arc! 


Ne ighbourhood 
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riven its rightful place, and if the R.I.B.A. is looking 
id convincing publicity in favour of the engagement 
is for even the smallest type of building, it could 

‘tter than reproduce some of the striking arguments 
i in these volumes. 


funt tion 
for good 
{ archit 
hardly d 
brought 
The dciccts of existing dwellings are carefully summarised 
nd the re many admirable photographic illustrations. We 
at in America the standard of decorative des‘gn is 
eplorably low, and that the Committee observed ‘ta common 
ndencv in the use of decorative features unrelated to the 
structures,’ which is not altogether unknown in 
1 Faked gable metives having no relation to the roof 
hind them, chimneys without fireplaces, and (stranger still) 
replaces without chimneys, are not infrequently met with. 
There is often little relation between the front and the rear 
levations; too many varieties of material are used, which pro- 
luce discordant effects, as well as complicating structure and 
weatherproofing. In America, as in Britain, it is evident that 
the architect has not paid enough attention to small house 
eign. The Committee recommend that architects should 
rganise their services more efficiently to provide standardised 
nits for use by builders, and such movements as the Small 
House Bureaux are commended. 


are told 


Other chapters deal with costs and building methods, which 
ae there analysed to a degree that to us would seem too 
meticulous. Each of the trades is examined and suggestions 
made for improving their function. Many cities were visited 
and builders interviewed in the compilation of a “‘small house 
survey,” type plans and elevations of which are illustrated. 

In Volume XI, Housing Objectives and Programs, the Com- 
mission’s labours are well summarised by six correlating com- 
mittees. One of the best chapters is that on ‘‘standards and 
bjectives,”” written by Mr. Lawrence Veiller, the well-known 
Secretary of the National Housing Association in New York. 
He gives these in the form of a specification for the American 
home of the future, which is a model of what this kind of sum- 
mary should be. 

There are many other aspects dealt with in this volume 

hich are too numerous to enlarge on here, such as educational 
vork, housing research and organisation programmes. We antici- 


vate that the labours of this Commission will form the basis of 


much fruitful effort to improve housing conditions in America 
nd to encourage home building in the future. There is a great 
eal in the way of research and suggestion that could also be 


sed 10 advantage in the elucidation of our own problems of 


] 


ial betterment. 


NWO NEW BOOKS ON TOWN-PLANNING LAW 
Reviewed by W. R. DAVIDGE 


s OF THE LAW OF HowsING AND PLANNING. 
London: Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


By John 7. 


his little book, in just under 300 pages, contrives to give an 
xcellent epitome of Local Government and the law of Public 
Health, Housing, Road Traffic and Town and Country 
tlanning, and is based on notes of lectures delivered by the 
ithor at the University of Liverpool. 

The introduction by Sir Leslie Scott is a fine piece of work, 
hich in itself gives a lucid and illuminating summary of the 
ain provisions of the Town and Country Planning Act which 
mes into force on 1 April next. 

rhe valuable indexes given to statutes, decided cases, and 

the book itself enables reference to be made in respect of any 

ticular point of difficulty, but the main purpose of the book 
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will be as an aid to students taking one or other of the pro- 
fessional courses in the legal aspects of housing and planning. 

The book is presented in most readable form and will be 
found of interest to all who desire to be fully informed on the 
many subjects which it embraces. The Town and Country 
Planning Act will bring many changes in administrative pro- 
cedure, and the present model clauses, to which the, author 
refers at some length, will no doubt be considerably modified 
by the Ministry of Health to enable schemes to be prepared in 
future for the re-modelling of built-up areas. The author’s 
remarks are naturally limited to the model clauses as they at 
present exist, and his exposition is clear and to the point. 

One looks in vain for guidance on the actual procedure in the 
preparation of a scheme, or preliminary statement, but, after 
all, these are points of detail which do not concern the general 
reader, for whom the book will be an excellent and informative 
ruide. 


THe Law RELATING To Town AND Country PLANNING. By 
W. Ivor Jennings. London: Charles Knight. 12s. 6d. 

This book gives in its opening pages an excellent picture of 
the History of Planning and of the gradual growth and changes 
in the law on the subject. Its main purpose is, however, to 
deal in detail with the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 
from the legal point of view. The Act itself is printed in 
extenso, with footnotes dealing with the meaning and effect of 
each section. 

The Regulations and Model Clauses of the Ministry of 
Health are, it is understood, now being amended in view of the 
passing of the new Act, and these, when available, must be 
read in conjunction with the Act itself. 

As the author points out on pp. 7-8: “The procedure for 
making schemes is made much more complicated.” ‘‘Methods 
of delay have been increased in number and costs correspond- 
ingly extended.” 

Unfortunately the print adopted is rather small, and the 
notes, which form the most valuable part of the book, are likely 
to make heavy reading for the ordinary reader. They should, 
however, be of great service to the legal profession, for whom the 
book is mainly intended. 


ENGLISH HOMES 


Homes AND GARDENS OF ENGLAND. By Harry Batsford and 
Charles Fry. Lond.: Batsford, 1932. 12s. 6d. 

This is a vague but entertaining book. The pages yield an 
idle harvest of the picturesque, easily reaped. It is a book to 
which you turn often if it is lying about. You wander through 
the photographs, beginning, perhaps, somewhere near the end, 
and think: “‘Isn’t that the place you see from the train near 
Tonbridge?” or “I never knew that one was by Wyatt,” or else 
‘*Why have I never been to see Stowe?” The text, dreading the 
insult of not being read, is unobtrusive and creeps about among 
the pictures, nursing an inferiority which, as a matter of fact, 
it does not possess. 

There are one hundred and seventy-five photographs. Each 
sets a train of thought spinning along till it collides with 
another train started by the next picture but three. Knole 
begets thoughts of the splendid logic of feudal arrangement till 
Astley cuts in with a hint of what might have happened had 
Shakespeare been an architect. Wyatt’s Ashridge, pretty like a 
Christmas card, engages the eye till it is drawn away by the 
rapid intricacies of Waterhouse’s Eaton. Soane and Wilkins, 
Holland and Vanbrugh, Brettingham and Flitcroft, right back 
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to the nameless authors of sinister jig-saw houses like Speke and 
Gawsworth and before them to the leaner Gothic of Ightham 
and Penshurst, the photos pin down, in their slick, incurious 
way, some particles of the fabric of history. 

There are several very good drawings and sketches in the 
text and here and there some prints and engravings, which 
serve to check the nausea induced by looking at too many 
photographs. 

Country houses are beautiful in a complicated way. Archi- 
tecture is only a quarter of it; landscape, silences and sounds are 
part of it and so are the people in the houses. A house never 
lives till you have known it for a whole day, nor speaks before 
the lapse of a week. You cannot impound its strangeness, nor 
take its quality alive in a camera. 

It is impossible not to wonder what is to become of all these 
houses. Many have already been made into schools, clubs, 
hotels or asylums. Others have been preserved their age o1 
beauty. But there are hundreds like them which will have to 
face emptiness or destruction next half-century, 
unless some unforeseen social reconstructi i 


f 


vithin§ the 
them a new 
lease of existence. Meanwhile, it would seem to be an urgent 
duty to record the English country house as eneration 
still knows it. But whoever does so, let him not lean too much 
on the camera. There is still room for draughtsmen 
unaffected as Boys, Buckler or Nash. Photographs are always 
useful, and sometimes charming, but utterly fallible; they are 
among the frailest weapons in the armoury of a recording angel. 

A book of photographs is simply a book of quotations. If the 


as fine and 


quotations are chosen well (and in this case they are chosen 
most admirably) the book justifies its own existence and its 
author’s labour. 
REPORT OJ THE FOREST PRODUCTS 
RESEARCH STATION 
DiPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
Forest Researcn. Report of the Forest Products 
Board for the Year 1931. Pam, Lond.: H.M.S.O. 9s. 6d. 
The Report of the Forest Products Research Board which 
Scientific and 


of important 


THE 


has recently been issued by the Department 
Industrial Research is a very interesting 

work done during the past year. For architects the most valu- 
able sections are those dealing wit} 
into dry rot and the death-watch beetl 
for research into these subjects have recently been made by the 
erected at the 


the tation’s researches 


Improved facilities 


completion of the new experimental building 
laboratory at Princes Risborough. 
The ground floor of this building, t 

a series of rooms in which solid floors are laid with and without 
bituminous damp-proof courses and in which the boards are 
fixed to the concrete in various wavs. One room contains all the 
undesirable features which are found in badly constructed 
houses : there is no ventilation under the floors and the soil 
beneath is not concreted over. There is no damp-proof course 
and the outer wall is solid. In another room, on the other hand, 
the construction is good and every precaution has been taken 
to ensure that there is adequate ventilation under the floor. 
The floors can be removed in sections for examination, and 


he report states, contains 


half-length panels, some of deal and some of oak, have been 
placed on the walls and have been treated with various paints 
and varnishes. ‘‘Every section of flooring and every panel was 
infected at the beginning of the summer with a piece of wood 
containing the dry-rot fungus, Merulius lacrymans, in active 
growth, and the floors were covered with linoleum. The first 


inspection of the infected floors and panels was carried out four 
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months after infection, and it was found that in the * 
struction’ room and on some of the solid floors tl 
had already made considerable growth, spreading s: 
from the points of inoculation. 

““As soon as decay has reached a certain stage, it is »roposed 
to test out various methods which have been suggested fy 
sterilising in situ members, such as joists, which are mechanical) 
sound but carry traces of infection. The infected floors wij] 
also provide an excellent testing ground for determining the re. 
sistance to dry rot of various new Empire timbers which it 
proposed to use for flooring. 


vad con- 
fungys 
eral fee; 


“The resistance to dry rot of various makes of wall | 
also being investigated. The majority of the pulp bo: 
tested have proved susceptible to fungal decay provide 
are kept sufficiently moist.” 

I'he report also deals with the station’s investigations of t! 
death-watch beetle. Numerous enquiries have been received by 
the Laboratory during the vear, and it is stated that the corre- 
spondence clearly shows *‘that the damage caused by 
is frequently confused with the less important and | 
damage caused by the common furniture beetle, or even by dr 
rot fungus.’’ The investigations carried out have again dealt 
primarily with the biology of the insect, special attention bei 
given to the relation between the life of the insect and the con- 
ditions which affect its existence and propagation. 

It is intended to use the upper floor of the dry rot experi- 
mental building for studies on the death-watch beetle. It j 
stated, however, that during the past year it has not been pos- 
sible to infest the building with this insect because suitabk: 
conditions of attack did not exist. Experiments are being mad: 
to determine the most satisfactory means of obtaining th 
desired humidity conditions. 

Che report refers to the difficulties encountered in carrying 
out satisfactory tests of the efficiency of various insecticides in- 
tended to destroy the death-watch beetle. A difficult problen 
which has not yet been solved is that of determining the effect 
of an insecticide intended to destroy insects living at various 
depths within the timber. Owing to the impossibility of select- 
ing samples of wood known to contain living insects, it has not 
been possible to carry out tests of insecticides on death-wat 
beetles themselves. **The future development,” says the report. 
“of accurate and reliable laboratory tests of insecticides for us 
against wood-boring insects depends not only on the provisio! 
of standard material, but also upon information on the pene- 
tration of liquids and gases into timber and upon chemical 
studies of insecticides suitable for the control of wood-boring 


is insect 


S seriou 


insects.”’ 

Considerable progress is recorded in the work on Empi 
timbers. ‘‘An attempt has been made,” says the report, “t 
determine how far it would be possible te supply the whole: 
the Empire’s demands for timber from Empire forests, and it 
would appear that a vigorous policy of development and ex- 
ploitation of the forest resources of our colonies and depen- 
dencies could eventually render the whole Empire almost, | 
not quite, independent of all foreign supplies of hardwoods 
Softwoods are in a different category, yet it is clear from statsi- 
tics already obtained that there is room for a considerabl 
greater consumption of Canadian softwoods within the km- 
pire.” 

‘“* If the trade in Empire timbers is to attain the proportions 
of which it is capable, it is essential,’ adds the report, “to str!s 


for the same degree of efficiency as that attained by foreign pr0- 


ducers, and there seems no reason why this should not 
achieved.”’ 
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INCORPORATING 


Notes ON RECENT PURCHASES 

re published without prejudice to a further and more detailed 
criticism.) 

books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 

.or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 

wggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 

t of the Library should make a point of retaining these 


nce, 


Lists of 


levelopn 
sts for re 
Books { nted by Publisher or Author marked R. 
Books purchased marked P. 
* Book vhich one copy at least ts in the Loan Library. 


ARCHITECTURE 
URAL REVIEW 
umes, 1906-1909, and the lr 
July 1906, 


\RCHITEC 
Eight v 
\umber, 


itectural Review Congress 


Presented by Mrs. Hartman. 


(omiraro PERMANENTE ITALIANO 
Rivista internazionale di ingegneria sanitaria ed urbanistica. 
Ufficiale per gli atti del Comitato Permanente Italiano. 

Q.12}”. Milan, February 1933. xi. N.1. 
Monthly, 

BaRCELONA. COLLEGI OFICIAL D’ARQUITECTES DE BARCELONA 
\ctuacié de l’arquitecte als pobles i petites viles, redactada 
resident, larquitecte C. M. I. Brunet. (1° Congrés Municipalista 

Catala organitzat per la Federacio de Municipis Catalaus. 

Pam. Barcelona. 


55 lire. R. 


In Progress. 


1933- R. 
HELSINGFORS. SUOMEN ARKKITEHTILIITTO 
Suomalaista rakennustaidetta—Byggnadskonst i Finland. 
ture in Finland.) 
Q.12”. lii-+-150 pp. Helsingfors. 1932. Presented by the Society. 


(Arc hi- 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


Parry (RicHARD) and Howes (A. B.) 
[he law of easements . . . revised by David Bowen. 
ded. gy”. xv-+-218 pp. London: Estates Gazette. 1925. 12s. 6d. P. 


SmiTH (SYDNEY A.) 
* (Curtis on) The valuation of land and houses. 
7th ed. 8}". viliz-472 pp. London: Estates Gazette. (1933. 
12s. 6d. P. /2 


A new edition of this well-known book. 


SPECIFICATION 
CHATTERTON (FREDERICK) 
* Specification. (No. 35.) 
$”. 603 pp. London: Architectural Press. 1933. 10s.6d. P.& R. 
* 1933 edition of this valuable work, containing special articles 
n factory design and lay-out, wall boards, cinema equipment, 
akeries and blinds. 
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Hircxcock (HENRY RussELL) and Jounson (Puiiip) 
lhe International Style: Architecture since 1922. 
gt”. 240 pp. New York: Norton. 30s. 
STANGE (ALFRED) 
Die deutsche Baukunst der Renaissance. 
Q.114”. 203 pp. Munich: Schmidt. 1926. 12s. 6d. 
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FAIRBANK (ALFRED J.) 
A handwriting manual. 


84”. [x]+ 34 pp. and 12 pls. London: Dryad Press. 3s. 6d. P. 


1932. 


BuILpDING ‘TYPEs 
DécKER (RIcHARD) 
Terrassentyp. ° 
1:3”, 141 pp. Stuttgart: Hoffmann. 1930. 21s. 6d. P. 
This book deals with the form of house in which recession of the 
upper stories produces a series of terraces; it is illustrated by many 


good photographs of hospitals, etc., with plans and sec tions. 


(CrviL) 
GUEVREKIAN (G.) 
Batiments Industriels. (L’art International d’aujourd’hui, 19. 
P.fo. 13”. 52 pls. Paris: Moreau. 20s. P. 
DurRHAM UNIVERSITY 
Che Newcastle-upon-Tyne dental hospital and Sutherland d ntal 
school. (Dental department of the University of Durham College of 
Medicine.) [Reprint from The Dental Magazine and Oral ‘Topics, 
September, 1931.] pam. 9”. (Durham.) 1931. R. 


Du-PLaAt-Tayior (F. M.), Cotertwwce (J.) and ABrauam (J. J.) 


Cottage hospitals. 
3 


g}”. 104 pp. "8, Ga. 2. 


London: Benn. 1930. 7 
ScortisH Boarp or HEALTH 

* Hospital planning and construction. 
Annual Report . 1928. 
pam, 9}”. Edinburgh: H.M.S.O. 1g2g. 6d. P. 


(Reprint from the Tenth 


Dusecu (LUCIEN), MONTBRIAL (J. DE) et HORN-MONVAL (D.) 
Histoire générale illustrée du théatre. 
3 vols. Q. 11”. Paris: Librarie de France. £6 6s. P. 


MOHRINGER (KARL) 
Che bridges of the Rhine: Roman, medieval and modern. 
Q. 114”. 104 pp. and bibliography. Baden: Messkirch. 1931. 
Presented by the auth 
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Hisrortic MONUMENTS COMMISSION OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
(Secretary: P. G. Roy) 
The old churches of the province of Quebec, 
lated from the French 


1647-1800 (trans- 


2.104”. viii+-323 pp. Quebec. 1925. 5s. P. 
Bax (P. B. TRONSIDE) 

The cathedral church of Saint Asaph, a description of the building 
and a short history of the see. (Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


74”. 84 pp. London: Bell. 1904. 2s. 6d. P. 


SECRETARIA DE HACIENDA 
Iglesias de México. Volume II. La Catedral de México. 
fo. 16”. 101 pp. Mexico. 1924. £1 10s. P. 


EDUCATIONAL) 


New (Epmunp H.), and WirnycomBeE (E. G.) 
The new Loggan guide to Oxford Colleges. 
9”. 56 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 1932. 3s. 6d. P. 
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Architectural competition: designs for houses promoting the 


artistic use of cement. Assessors’ report 
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Rocers (Joun C.) 
* Furniture and furnishing. (The Little 
f. V. Burridge.) 
73”. [vi]+110 pp. and bibliography. 


SECRETARIA DE HACTENDA 
Iglesias de México. Volume V. Altares 
fo. 61. O4 pp 


ALLIED ARTS 
Maur (ADOLF) 
Christian art in ancient Ireland. Volume I 
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CLARK (DUNCAN W.) 
The Harwich crane. | Reprinted from The Essex Review 
vol. xlii, Jan. 1933.] 


pam. 83”. Colchester: Benham. 1933. Presented 


MATERIALS 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARC:: Fores 
Propucts RESEARCH 
Leaflet No. 8. The common furniture beetle. 
pam. 9$” and bibliography. London. 1932. 

SINGLETON-GREEN (J.) 

Concrete engineering. Vol. I. Practical concrete. 

74”. viii+258 pp. London: C. Griffin. 19 


SANITARY SCIENCE 
Dye (W. FREDERICK) 
* Heating and hot water. 
end ed. 7}”. vii+192 pp. London: Spon. 1932. 


ENGINEERING 
ApamMs (HENRY) 
Some reminiscences: seventy-five years’ work in civil engineering 
[Institution of Structural Engineers. | 
10}”. 26 pp. London. 1925. 2s. 6d. Presented by the auth 
TOPOGRAPHY 
Mrans (Puiiip A.) 
Ancient civilisations of the Andes. 
g}". xviii+-_586 pp. New York and London: Scribner. 1931. £1 16s 
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REGIONAL AND TOWN PLANNING AND GARDENS 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
* Report on the lay-out of cross roads, junctions and corners. 
Q. pam. 10}”. London. 1928. 1s. P. 
Warson (HENRY) 
Street traffic flow. 
32”. xii+ 395 pp. London: Chapman and Hall. 1933. 215. P. 


JEKYLL (GERTRUDE) 
Wall, water and woodland gardens including the rock garden an 
the heath garden 
8th ed. 84”. xvi 
Mercer (IF. A.) editor 
Gardens and gardening. The Studio Gardening Annual, 1933. 
Q.114”. 127 pp. London: The Studio. 10s. 6d. P. 


246 pp. London: Country Life. 1933. 15s. P 


Drawings 

Davison (T. RAFFLEs) 

Rambling sketches. Views (chiefly external) of churches, churc 
fittings, carriages and hotels-de-ville. 

31 sheets. Sepia ink D. [19 

Watt Drcoration (ROMAN 

Leather-bound volume, apparently for publication, containing 
water-colour drawings, on the pages inserted, of wall-paintings al 
mosaics in Roman and early Christian buildings in Rome, including 
tombs outside Porta di S. Pancrazio, S. Costanza, Therme and Pala 


of Vitus, and others unidentified. Colour D. in vol. 


Photograph 
STREET (G, G.) 
Statue-monument in the Royal Courts of Justice, Central Ha 
Photographer: Francis Hooper. 


Presented by Mr. Fran is Hooper Ret. I 
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Correspondence 


CHURCHES AND CHEAP ACOUSTICS 
LETTER FROM Mr. Hope BAGENAL 
54 Bedford Square. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—If we realised more clearly certain facts 
about church design there would not be the many com- 
plaints about church acoustics that there are. First the 
irequent recurrence of complaints about not hearing 
esson and sermon means something. It means that an 
auditorium church is beginning to be demanded. Those 
who go to church want to hear the words of the Bible 
and to hear them interpreted in the pulpit, as well as to 
ve the altar. That is to say, a church which is a beautiful 
shrine alone is not enough. Now the main result of the 
Gothic Revival was to restore the shrine element to 
English church design. Space, proportion, a sense of 
devotion, these things the great men of last century won 
for us, and we must preserve them. But as a genera- 
tion we have a problem and a responsibility of our own. 
Church architects are not now (as were the Revivalists) 
in the van of fashion and design. Instead, we serve a 
comparatively few Christian men and women who, in the 
teeth of modern scepticism, believe that after all it is 
worth while building churches in our great Christless 
cities and in the comfort-ridden suburbs that surround 
them. In a modern church building Christianity must be 
areligion in action. It is vital that the words of the 
gospels shall be heard. One might almost say that while 
they are heard Christianity is invincible. But to-day there 
are large numbers of people who have not heard and do 
not know those words. They have heard about them, but 
have not heard them. Therefore in every church, to-day as 
in the early Roman empire, the mission element, that is 
to say, the simplest education in Christianity, is a vital 
requirement. And this applies to all forms of church 
worship. It is fairly well recognised by the Roman 
Catholics : not so well recognised by the Anglo-Catholics. 
Apropos of the centenary of the Oxford Movement, it 
may be recalled that the great tractarians were great 
preachers and Newman laid stress on the sermon. It was 
later in the movement that the shrine and altar element 
in worship and in church design was allowed to outweigh 
the pulpit element. And it applies, paradoxically, partic- 
ularly to the more Protestant forms because, partly 
influenced by Ruskin, they adopted Gothic vault and 
transept without realising the havoc such forms work 
upon the hearing of the sermon. How well we know the 
Presbyterian church complete with Gothic vault, empty 
apse and transepts and west window on noisy road, in 
which the sermon—the basis of the whole service—has 
never, ai any time, been properly heard. And to-day the 
complaints in Scottish church acoustics due to false 
scholarship are at least as numerous, if not more so, than 
in England. And the Anglican equivalent to the Presby- 


terian case, namely, the cheap church building for the 
establishment lofty and theatrical with few funds ove: 
for proper furnishing, and a long reverberation left by the 
architect as a monument to posterity is also sufficiently 
familiar. Church architects ought to recognise the design 
principles involved and instruct their committees. Build- 
ing types such as the Basilica, the Perpendicular Parish 
church, the American Colonial church, are useful, 
because in them height can be limited, transepts avoided, 
and a small volume made to look well. But if they are 
left without any sound absorbents, and finished in hard 
modern plaster only, they will not be satisfactory. But in 
such types it is easy to use fibre board in the roof, and to 
put a gallery and some special absorbent on the west end. 
The treatment of the roof is specially important. It offers 
a large area and in that position a moderately sound 
absorbent material is effective. But the segmental and 
barrel vault are better avoided even if such materials are 
used. A granular lime plaster if left undistempered can 
be made slightly sound absorbing. It can be divided by 
careful plastering technique and can be helped by de- 
signing the plaster area in bays divided by a brick strip. 
Then each bay can be done separately and at a tume. If 
we demand a cheap moderately absorbing plaster (say 
15 per cent. efficiency) for use in churches we might 
get it. 

Our problem is to design an auditorium church which shall 
be beautiful. Many interesting old churches of this kind can be 
found if looked for. St. John’s Church, Leeds, is a fine example. 
It was built in 1634 and was therefore designed for Church of 
England worship. It has two equal aisles separated by wide 
arches, and the pulpit was originally two bays down the 
north wall with the pews facing north, A light Jacobean screen 
half reveals and half conceals the altars at the east end. A 
carved ceiling has ornamental plaster work in the panels. The 
building is lit by good aisle windows. I was told by Mr. Herbert 
Thompson, art critic of the Vorkshire Post, that in 1865 this 
church was condemned by ecclesiologists. It was to be pulled 
down and the reigning Gilbert Scott was called in. To his 
eternal honour he refused to allow its destruction, distinguishing 
its architectural value from the medieval fashions of the times. 
Owing to him it remains in its simplicity and gracefulness a 
good example of an auditorium church in a great industrial 
centre. In Norfolk there are several interesting church 
auditorium plans of every period. A good auditorium plan 
generally has the pulpit against a back wall or angle which 
serves as a reflector. 

The objection is sometimes raised that acoustics may add 
slightly to the cost per foot cube and that when prices are cut as 
they are at present, etc., etc. When this argument is applied to 
churches it seems to me to raise a question of professional ethics 
in an acute form. Are we to bow before an economic theory 
which we know must cause bad building because we are told to 
do so by a business world that does not appear to be ccn- 
spicuously successful in the conduct of its own affairs? Argu- 
ments in favour of secular buildings, so cheap and impermanent 
and transparent to noise that any other age but ours would be 
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ashamed of them, may be justified from a materialist point of 
view, but this point of view ought net to apply to churches. A 
church should serve its purpose acoustically and esthetically 


and also should be able to endure for some centuries. It should 





not be built for a less expenditure in labour, brains and 
material than it actually costs to produce, as is the case with 
many buildings to-day owing to false economic \ church 
should be left with a small maintenance fund, not with a large 
mortgage. All this may involve wrestling with clients, instruct- 
ing our building committees, refusing jobs rather than do cheap 
work—in other words, may mean giving a t1 lead to the 
public by professional men. But that is \fession is for. 

Yours faithfully, H B NA 1. 

\ NOTE ON THE BAROQUI 
Scl f A 
The l 
\V/ 
V/ 1g 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 

Sir,—Mr. Winston’s amusing but pertinent letter to the 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL on the subject of Mr. Holford’s article, 
‘The Great 3aroque Masquerade,”’ provides us with the other 
extreme of opinion on the never failing irritant of Baroque 
architecture. An important critical measure of Mr. Holford’s, 
which must be questioned at once, appears to be the utility 
and revival quality for ‘‘enterprising showmen” (contem- 
porary architects’) that any architectural style possesses. It 
is true that the Baroque is the art of an age of luxury and of 


exchequers enriched by taxation and free from the modern 
social problems, but the complexities and self-im 


lems it revelled in are not, on this account, less art than are the 


posed prob- 


productions of epochs more similar to our own; nor in some 
age more in keeping with that of the Baroque would they be 
less useful as a stimulus. The Baroque can, perhaps, offer little 


to the twentieth century, but it is difficult to see what style 
could offer much of purely informative and instructional value 
to us to-day when many of our materials and nearly all of our 
needs have changed almost beyond recognition. Yet the 
seventeenth century has, however, as Mr. Holford admits at 
the end of his article, technique and engineering adaptability 
to teach the modern architect, and is, may we add, in some 
respects at least, as rich in potential suggestion as, say, the 
Gothic or the classical styles. 

But even if the Baroque, in separating its artistic and 
structural problems, becomes an art “misapplied,” and if, 





due to the nature of the society which produced and fostered 
it, the Baroque cannot afford us to-day any practical inspira- 
tion, there still remains Mr. Holford’s point that the Baroque 
was not architecture. As Mr. Winston's letter points out, 
“when one considers that it functioned admirably, and that 
after two hundred vears much of it is still standing.”’ the Baro- 
que is, if not architecture, at least somethit ery like it. 
Seriously, however, the real crux of the question is briefly the 
undue limitation Mr. Holford’s view imposes on the quality 
of architectural art. The Baroque is not ynly stvle which 
separates its artistic problem from that of fundamentally 
practical requirements. Moreover, as Professor Granger has 
hinted (R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, October 1931), throughout history, 
periods comparable to the Baroque supervene with what 
appears to be unfailing regularity upon the purely “classical” 
outlook. If decadent, since these periods consistently re- 
appear, they at least deserve our sympathet inderstanding. 





ord 


Is it misunderstanding Mr. Holt 


position to say that he 


requires, for any artistic effort in building to be ar 
art (for he accepts the Baroque as art*), that it shoul 
its beauty strictly and rigidly from the engineering 

tarian demands of the construction? If this interpre 

just one, surely it is too narrow? No one will quarr« 

architect who chooses to design and build within the | 
of this theory; indeed, it might prove, in capable h: 
powerful and enriching. What one must protest aga 
idea that such a theory will include all architectur 
that the historic styles—even before the Renaissai 
been founded onit. While the theory is admissible—a 
admirable-—-as a working rule, especially to-day, 

reasonable to stretch it to provide a general exsthet 
Chis we must undoubtedly base upon what, in fact 

past been produced. With our human = sympat 
widened, will we not be more inclined to suggest tha 
one fundamental requirement for architectural ar 
building (even if undertaken for a primarily practica 
or, like the Baroque, as an excuse for an imposed an 
false purpose of its own), that over and above its func 
quirements, embraces by whatever means, an att 


express a mental quality. A pyramid, a pagoda, a Got 


front, a Baroque facade are not less art in this sens 
architecture than a Roman aqueduct or a Gothic 
Yours faithfully, J. L. Marti 


PUGIN’S CARICATURE 
Sir Fohn Soane’s Museum, 
13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Vi 


27 Februar 





To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 
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Str,—There can be very little doubt as to the authorship of 


this caricature. Our copy was presented by Mr. Aleck 
and it was published in The Architect, 19 January 1923. 


\braham 
[he late 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, who had made a study of Pugin’s work, 
had no doubt on the subject. It arose out of the situation at the 
time. Sir Robert Smirke had patched up a temporary accom- 
modation for Parliament, which was convenient and satisfactory 
to members, and the younger men, particularly the rising 


Gothic school, were afraid that the rebuilding would 


be given 


to him, or to one of the older men, without a competition. 
Criticism was pushed to great lengths at the time and in view 
of the attacks made on the memory of Sir Charles Barry, in 
respect his correspondence with Pugin, an intimate friend, it 
should be remembered that these private letters contained many 
references to other architects, and their work, which the author 


had no wish to see in print.—Your obedient servant. 


ArTHUuR T. Botton, F.S.A. [F.]. 


Curator. 


A REPTON RED BOOK 
Great Dixter, 
Northiam, § 
I Ma 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.BA., 


h 1929 
14° 


Sir,—I read Mr. John Summerson’s article **.\ Repto 


Portfolio,” with great interest. His allusion to Humphre 
| 


Repton’s practice of preparing **A Red Book”’ describing and 


illustrating the alterations or improvements he 


recalls that which he prepared for the owner of Scarisbrick 


advocated 


Hall, near Ormskirk, Lancashire, dated 1804. Repton had n 


* 


Chis might have led Mr. Holford to distinguish more cleat! 


between seventeenth-century Baroque and subsequent periods. 
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to rebuild the Hall, but submitted the Red Book 
nths after viewing the site with his prospective client, 
evident 1 the hope that his suggestions might arouse such 
erest to secure him the commission. The water colour 
drawing vhich are of poor quality but which illustrate his 
points suiliciently well, include landscape views from the pro- 
eer house and a perspective of the house itself, which is 
the ellated style. He sums up his arguments as 


ul 


commitss 


tion to the arguments in favour of a Gothic House 
; Situation, I may mention that while in the neighbour- 
ood of grcat manufacturing towns the whole country is dotted 
ith s Villas spreading their little wings and ready to perch 


ry acre of unoccupied land; at Scarrisbrick a mansion of 


this character is more consonant to the antiquity of the Family 
nd the extent of property annexed. It is therefore with 
eculi: itisfaction that I recommend a Style of House, in 
vhicl ry modern elegance may be enjoyed without degrad- 
the ancient dignity of an hereditary Estate while the difler- 

pence in a Grecian or Gothic structure if properly 

will be found in favour of the latter and I rejoice 
see the taste for such buildings recently encouraged.”’ 

\las! even this adroit flattery failed to secure Repton the 
yeted job. Scarisbrick was rebuilt c. 1837 by Augustus 
\. N. Pugin and developed thirty years later by Edward W. 
Pugin—_no Repton having any part in the works.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


managea 


NATHANIEL Lioyp (F.]. 


GLASS IN MODERN BUILDING 


[THE TRANSMISSION OF LiGHT ‘THROUGH GLAss 
9 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
20 February 1933. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—The interesting article on glass in the current JOURNAL 
unfortunately gives no references to published authorities, 
such as would enable the reader to differentiate between the 
invaluable pronouncements of manufacturers’ technical 
departments—probably the most skilful in the world—and 
the questionable enthusiasms of sales departments. For 
example, a statement appears on p. 257 that a glass can be 
obtained which admits about 70 per cent. of the sun’s light and 
excludes 80 per cent. of its heat. Qualifications as to infra-red 
rays and, some pages later, as to “‘convected or conducted 
eat” in no way disclose the vital point that about half the heat 
from sunshine does not enter via the infra-red region of the 
spectrum, and is, therefore, undiminished. It is, to say the 
east, open to question whether more heat would not be ex- 
cluded and more light left by the old-fashioned coat of summer 
vhitewash. 

\rchitects would be well advised, before spending their 
lients’ money on the technical statements of sales depart- 
ments, to insist upon verification by some independent 
authority, such as the Building Research Station or the Society 
of Glass Technology at Sheffield University.—Yours faithfully, 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 


Mr. M. L. Anderson has sent us the following reply to Mr, Waldram’s 


I should not have been surprised if Mr. Waldram had questioned 
ght transmission figure, which was given as 70 per cent., because 
you were good enough to point out in the last issue of your 
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JourNAL) happens to be a misprint, and should have been given as 
60 per cent. But I am surprised that he should dispute the figure of 
80 per cent. for heat exclusion, which is perfectly correct. He has 
evidently assumed that the transmission of heat has a direct con- 
nection with that of visible light. 

Mr. Waldram states that about half the heat of sunshine comes 
from portions of the spectrum other than the infra red: by which I 
presume he means that it is contained in the visible spectrum. As a 
matter of fact, the energy in the visible spectrum of sunlight at the 
earth’s surface is about 38 per cent. of the total. Ifa neutral glass of 
60 per cent. transmission were used, and assuming that this glass 
had no transmission in either the ultra violet or infra red, 
il 


/.é., 23 per cent. (or exclusion of 77 per cent. 


tis obvious 
) per cent., 

This is, of course, of 
ler as the figure of 80 per cent., which I gave, but it 


lat its average transmission would be 60 per cent. of 3 





the same or 
should be remembered that other colours than a neutral can have a 
transmission of 60 per cent. For instance, a glass may transmit the 
whole of the blue end of the spectrum and none of the red, or the 


whole of the red and none of the blue, or it may, as in the case of 


the glass which I was discussing, transmit chiefly in the green region. 
Chis means that its spectro-photometric curve mav be quite low at 
either end of the spectrum without affecting its light trans- 
mission appreciably since the eye is relatively insensible in these 
regions. 

The energy of the solar spectrum is roughly the same throughout 
the whole length of what is usually called the visible spectrum, so that 
any glass which shows a definite colour may have quite a different 
effect on the energy transmission from that shown on the light trans- 
mission. In short, there is no direct correlation between the light and 
energy transmissions. (Spectro-photometric curves made by the 
National Physical Laboratory appear in the Journal of Good Lighting, 
Volume XXIV, February 1931, pages 30-34. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Waldram when he deplores the lack of 
references to published authorities, but I am sure he will agree that 
in an article of this sort (designed to supply information for architects 
rather than records for glass technologists, and particularly where a 
space limit has been imposed) the author’s aim should be to give the 
maximum number of facts as concisely as possible, rather than to 
sacrifice space in demonstrating to sceptics that a small number of 
facts are correct. While, however, on the subject, I should like to 
make good an omission to record my indebtedness to the excellent 
but highly technical article by Mr. K. Lénberg-Holm in the 
Architectural Record of October 1930. 

With reference to Mr. Waldram’s remarks about the “questionable 
enthusiasms of sales departments” I should like to add that the facts 
given in my article come either from ‘manufacturers’ technical 
departments” or from the authorities mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, or from both. 


MR. F. DE J. CLERE 


& Panama Street, 

Wellington, N.Z. 

15 November 1932. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

DrAr Sir,—! do not know whether it will be of any interest to the 
few friends that I have left in England, but I shall have been the 
Wellington Diocesan Architect for fifty years on 1 February of next 
year. My appointment was made 1 February 1883. Probably this is 
a record of continuous service. I have no note of my appointment as 
Hon. Sec. for New Zealand, but Mr. MacAlister savs that I have held 
the post for at least thirty-eight years and this makes me far and away 
the oldest official member of the R.I.B.A. Though I am nearly 77 
I am pleased to say that my health is excellent and that I attend to 
work every day. At the present moment I am engaged on the interior 
perspective of a large church. Three years ago I made all the 
drawings in pencil of different buildings aggregating about £200,000 
in value and wrote the specification for them as well. Since then, 
work has fallen off considerably so my strength has not been tested 
lately. My sight is quite good so, as you will allow, I have a great 
deal to be thankful for.—Yours faithfully, 

F. pe J. CLere. 
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Notes 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan (V. will I 
Dinner of the Timber Trade Federat 


SIR CHARLES 
Sir Charles Peers, F.S.A. [F.], has beer 
Antiquary to the Royal Academy and the n and (¢ 
have appointed Sir Charles to be Seneschal Canterbury 
Hardy. 


napte! 
Cathedral in succession to the late Mn 


MR. T. GEOFFREY 


Mr. T. Geoffrey Lucas [F.] has been 
Society of Antiquaries. 


MR. R. A. CORDINGLEY [A 
Mr. Reginald Annandale Cordingley, A.R.I.B 


appointed Professor of Architecture and Dir 
of Architecture in succession to Professor 
term of appointment will expire at tl 


session. 
REGISTRATION 


QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


The Architects’ Registration Council of the 
dom, on the recommendation of the Board of At 
Education, have decided to recognise the following 
tions as a qualification for registration under section 61 
of the Act:— 


Roya Instirute oF British ARCHITI 
special final examination; School of Architectur 
Colleges, Aberdeen—Diploma final examination 
School of Architecture, Central School of Art 
mingham—Diploma final examinations Welsh School of 
ture, the Technical College, Cardiff—Diploma exan 
of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art—Diplo 
tion; Glasgow School of Architecture—Diploma Examination 

University of Glasgow Degree of Bachelor of Science in Architec- 
ture Final Examination: School of Architectu is College of 
Art—Diploma Examination; Liverpool School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool—Final Examination Degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture; Final Diploma in 
Architecture; School of Architecture il Association, 
London— Diploma Final Examinat | of Architec- 
ture, University of London—Final Examination for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Architecture; Final Examir r the Diploma 
in Architecture; School of Architecture, Uni Manchester 

Bachelor of Arts Degree with Honours ir rch ture Final 
Examination; Certificate Final Examinatiot 


ited King- 
hitectural 
examina- 


nination 
vert Gordon's 
Birmingham 
Crafts, Bir- 
Architec- 
n: School 
al examina- 


The recognition of the above examinatio1 s retrospet tive 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 1933 


The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome 


have admitted the following candidates to the competition for 
the Rome Scholarship in Architecture 1933. 
P. B. Dunham, Bartlett School of Architect 
of London. 
J. A. Pinckheard, Architectural Associatio 
D. McIntyre, Armstrong College, University 
J. C. Clavering, Armstrong College, Univ 
J. R. Baxter, Liverpool School of Architecture. 


ire, University 


of Durham. 
of Durham. 





\. G. S. Fidler, B.Arch., Liverpool School of Ari 
E.. Farrar, Liverpool School of Architecture. 

I. J. Cahill, BsArch., University of Manchester. 
G. H. Lawrence, Edinburgh College of Art. 

\. Reiach, Edinburgh College of Art. 

P. H. D. Ronaldson, Edinburgh College of Art. 


FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Phe R.I.B.A. Examination Board in India hav 
to hold the R.I.B.A. Final and Special Examii 
Bombay from 21 to 29 April, 1933. The last day for 1 
applications, which should be sent to the Hon. Se ry of 
the R.I.B.A. Examination Board in India, 43, Apollo Street 
Fort, Bombay, is 22 March. 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, HENRY SAXON 
SNELL PRIZE 


Che Henry Saxon Snell Prize which was founded 
age improvements in the construction or adaptation of 
appliances, and is awarded by the Council of ‘I 
Sanitary Institute at intervals of three years, is offered 
Essay on ‘*‘Suggestions for Improvements in Apparatus and Mr. 
Appliances for dealing with House Refuse.’? The Prize will numb 
consist of fifty guineas and a medal. Full particulars may be JJ seer 
obtained from the R.S.I. archit 


ARCHITECTS’ UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF FI 


Ihe Architects’ Unemployment Committee have mu 
1 reporting the following donations received since the | 
tion of the Journal: 


District Survevors for London (2nd donation Sts 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing 2nd donation 
Professor J. E. Steggall .. and donation 
Mr. R. N. Vanes 2nd donation 
Mr. L. G. Jackson 

Mr. F. G. Cole 


Anonymous 


[he following subscriptions have also been renewed 
Che Architectural Association: Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 
Mr. A. H. Jones: 
Mr. W. I Cox. 
\rchitect’s Department, Ministry of Health: 
Mr. C. H. Baker. 
Mr. H. A. Chapman. 
Mr. L. H. Collin. 
Mr. F. Collin Brown. 
Mr. S. Pointon Taylor. 
Mr. A. Scott. 
Mr. H. Stewart. 
Mr. R. W. Thorp. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Architects’ L1 
ment Committee and sent to the Secretary, Architects’ | 
ment Committee, g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


PHE R.I.B.A. MEMBERSHIP PAMPHLE! 


he 1933 edition of the R.I.B.A. Pamphlet, ‘‘ Membership of t 
3.A.,” has now been published. Copies may be obtained it 


I 
au 
1e Secretary R.I.B.A., price 1s. each, exclusive of postage ; 
The pamphlet, in addition to containing information regarains 
the Examinations and Membership of the R.1.B.A., contains ! 
particulars with regard to architectural training, sch¢ yjlarships avall- 


R 
tl 
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sple at the Schools of Architecture recognised for exemption from the 


R.LB.A. }:xaminations, a selected list of books on architectural 
subjects, Maps, showing the local distribution of facilities avail- 
able fot hitectural education in the British Empire, are an 
important ivature of the pamphlet. These maps are accompanied 
hy lists of schools throughout the countries and by a schedule showing 
the local ribution of facilities. ‘This schedule gives the R.I.B.A. 
\llied Societies and their provinces and states the educational 
cilities available in the area of each Allied Society. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects offered 
ir prizes of books for the best essays on the recent series of Christ- 
as Holiday Lectures for boys and girls given by Mr. Eric R. Jarrett, 
\.R.LB.A., at the Royal Institute. 

The pri have been awarded to: 

Beatrice "ieee. 3 Englewood Road, Clapham Common, 


Clapham County Secondary School). 
Knights Hill, S.E.27 


S.W.12 
Peggy Clark, 47 Roxburgh Hill, 
Datchelor Girls’ School). 

J. W. Gray, 64 Dulwich Road, 
College). 


Mary 


Dulwich, S.E.2 Dulwich 
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David Harding, 62 Elborne Park Road, Boston Road, Hanwell, 
Middlesex (School of Cookery, Westminster Technical Institute), 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM 
13 LincoLn’s InN FrELps, W.C.2 
The Soane Museum, which is in the interesting house built by 
Sir John Soane in 1812, will be open free from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays from the beginning 
of March until the end of August. The Museum may be seen at other 
times on special application to the Curator. 











EXAMINATION PROBLEM IN DESIGN 
NO. CXXVIII (b 

MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARI 

CLINIC 

The requirements for the above Final Examination Problem in 
Design have been amended, and are now as follows: 

‘The Design for a Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic may, 
after it has been approved, be resubmitted with the addition of 
Working Drawings consisting of complete half-inch details of an 
important part of the building, showing internal details, together 
with a sheet of full-size details.” 


FINAL 


WorKING DRAWINGS FOR A 


Obituary 


R. J. WILLIAMS [F,] 


Mr. Richard J. Williams, who was responsible for the design of a 
number of factories and schools, received his training as a civil engi- 
neer in the office of Mr. Ford. He acted as assistant to Mr. Jewel!, the 
architect to the Portman estates in Somerset, Dorset and North Devon, 
nd later entered the office of Mr. H. A. Cooper [F.], of Kettering, 
becoming a partner in 1899. In 1913 he founded the firm of Messrs. 
Williams < und Partners, in Kettering. During the war he acted as 
4rea Road Transport Secretary for the Board of Trade for North- 
amptonshire. In 1921 he was elected a Fellow of the Institute, being 
so a member of the Institute of Structural Engineers. He was 
responsible for the formation in 1921 of the Northamptonshire 
\ssociation of Architects, and in 1929 he became 
the Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire Associa- 
on of Architects, representing the Association on the Council 
f the R.I.B.A. and at the Conference of the Allied Societies 
ntil 1932. 

Mr Williams’s most important work was concerned with factory 
Jesign. The development of the local shoe trade was very much 
helped by the design of new factories which superseded the old 
stem of small home workshops, and Mr. Williams, working first 
with Mr. Cooper, and later independently, was responsible for the 
design and construction of nearly all the important factories within 
twelve miles of Kettering. Amongst these were the Timpson Factory 
ind the Co operative Clothing Factory in Kettering. He was also 

mcerned with school designing and building in the district, and 

sOpen Air School, built at Kettering in 1913. was taken as a 
model for some years. Mr Williams was also in charge of the 

ection of many local Nonconformist churches, as well as offices and 











rivate houses, 
\part from his work as an architect Mr. Williams had many other 
tivities. For forty years he was choirmaster of Kettering Fuller 
iurch, and conductor also of the Excelsior Choir. He was a keen 
Freemason and founded the Cytringan Lodge, and his many services 
ty Ketteriny will be very much missed 


EDWARD ARTHUR WHIPHAM [-1.] 

Mr. Whipham was educated at Giggleswick, Yorkshire, and at 
he Yorkshire College, Leeds. He served his articles with the late 
su Aston Webb, and, on qualifying in 1895, he went into partnership 

ith Mr. Weatherill at Thornaby-on-Tees. He continued in prac- 
tice there until 1914. and was responsible for the design and com- 
pletion of many buildings in Thornaby, Middk sbrough, and the 
neighbourhood. 


President of 


THE REV. N. C. SMITH [4.] 

ie Rev. Neil Campbell Smith was a man of wide experience, 
broad-minded, and of a happy and sympathetic disposition. He was 
born in 1878, the fifth son of Mr. James Smith, of Liverpool. At 
Loretto he was head of the school and captain of the Fifteen. He 
was articled to Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and practised as an 
architect at Liverpoo!, but deciding to seek ordination he went up 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, and took his degree in historv 
in 1909. He prepared under Canon B. K. Cunningham, at Farn- 
ham, and after being ordained deacon in 1909, he went to Buenos 
Aires as a chaplain of the Missions to Seamen. After two years 
he returned to England, and accepted a curacy at Christ Church, 
Albany Street, but soon afterwards was appointed head of the 
Trinity College, Oxford, Mission at Stratford, E. In the War he 
served as an Army Chaplain for three years, spending most of the 
time on the French Front. After the War he became Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Huntingdon, and remained there until 1922, when he was 
appointed travelling secretary of the Life and Liberty Movement, 
on behalf of which he preached indefatigably for 18 months, helping 
also with the services at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. Finally, 
in 1924, he was appointed to the living of St. Saviour’s, Paddington, 
where he worked with untiring energy until his death. 


A. W. LEWIS [Z.] 

Mr. A. Lewis, who was educated at Farnworth Grammar School, 
obtained the Ashbury exhibition in civil engineering at Owens 
College, Manchester, in 1900. He was later articled to Messrs. 
Pierpoint & Fraser, Warrington. For twenty-five years Mr. Lewis 
held the position of architectural assistant to the chief engineer of 
the United Alkali Co., Ltd.. and was well known at Allerton Road 
for his services to the firm. He had recently opened a practice of 
his own in Widnes. Mr. Lewis was elected a Licentiate in 1931. 


GEORGE ALFRED HARTLEY [Z.] 

Mr. Hartley was elected a Licentiate Member in ig11. He 
served his articles with Messrs. Winder and Taylor of Oldham, and 
with the exception of a war-time experience in munition works at 
Reading, remained true to Lancashire, acting as Senior Assistant 
to Sir Philip Sydney Stott, of Oldham, for fifteen years ; then until 
his death as assistant to Mr. W. A. Johnstone, F.R.I.B.A., of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society in Manchester. 

He was an enthusiastic student of architecture, travelling ex- 
tensively in the country, making notes on his journeys, and excelled 
particularly in constructional problems. 
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Allied Societies 


AND ISLE OF WIGHT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


TutrpD ANNUAL DINNER AND DANCI 


HAMPSHIRE 


There was a very large assembly at the South-Western Hotel, 
Southampton, on Tuesday evening, on the occasion of the third 
annual dinner of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association. The President (Mr. Ingalton Sanders) was in the 
chair, and among those also present were Lieut.-Col. R. F. Gutter- 
idge, Mr. W. J. Mountain (Vice-Presidents), Mr. E. C. Bewlay 
(Vice-President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conferenc« the Mayor of 
Southampton (Councillor F. Woolley) and Miss Wor lle Brigadier 
H. St. J. L. Winterbotham (Director-General, Ordnance Survey 
and Mrs. Winterbotham, Major Braithwaite, M.P., and Mrs. Braith- 
waite, Mr. J. Reynolds Hole (President of the Sou pton Chz aes 
of Commerce), Mr. Harry Parsons (Chairman, Sot mpton Hi: arbour 
Board) and Mrs. Parsons, Mr. S. G. Stanton (Southampton Borough 
Engineer) and Mrs. Stanton. The loyal toast hav been honoured, 
the President proposed the toast of the Muni pene 
of Hampshire and Isle of Wight. In so doing he said that the 
mayors and members of the several municipal thorities in the 
county and the island carried very heavy responsibilities, and the 
public work which they performed was considerable, but none of 
them did more work or did it more conscientiously than did his 
Worship the Mayor of Southampton, whose name he would couple 
with the toast. Speaking of the town planning work of the munici- 
pality, Mr. Sanders said that the architects of the county were anxious 
to co-operate on that important work with all the municipalities 
concerned; the successful operation of the Town Planning Act 
depended very largely upon the degree of co-operation which was 
secured between the municipal authorities, the architects and the 
builders. They would, therefore, th: toast was a most 
important one, and one in which as architects they could join most 
heartily. 

The Mayor of Southampton said he was 
was such kindliness of heart among architects tow 
palities. He was glad also to know that in the work which he and 
those who shared the responsibility of public business with him had 
been able to put in hand in the past few years was meeting 
with the approbation of the rofession generally. 
They realised that in these matters of building they were but 
amateurs, and they were very apt to make mistakes. He was sure, 
however, that they had had the advantage of the very best advice 
from the foremost experts in the country, a 
been taken. Referring to the matter of town planni 
said that they were faced by problems, the solution of which would 
affect the lives and amenities of generations to come. It was, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that this subject should be approached 
with caution, and its problems considered with deliberation and 
foresight; and, further, that in the consideration of those problems 
they should have the ablest advice and assistance that was available. 

Mr. Harry Parsons, Chairman Southampton Harbour 
Board, proposed the toast of the Royal titute of British Architects 
and its Allied Societies. 

Mr. Ernest C. Bewlay. of Birmingh ipologised for 
the absence of the President of the Institute, Si aymond Unwin. 

le then spoke of the need and impor { gistration Act 
and called on all the architects present yn as possible. 
He considered that architecture was the old ind the greatest of 
the arts, and one which had the closest contact human race. 
It was the most public of the arts, and I 
everybody. For that reason it was everybody’s dut » see that every 


building which was put up was made as graceful as possible 


recoenis 


glad to know that there 


irds the munici- 
architectural | 


nd that no false step had 
ng, his worship 


luence upon 


The toast of the building trades was given by I Lovett Gill, 
and Mr. C. B. Sprigings, President « thern Counties’ 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, and . H. Ward, 
President of the Southampton Buildin plo ” Associa- 
tion, replied. 


Mr. L. W. Jukes proposed the toast of the guests, and it was 
responded to by Brigadier H. St. J. L. Winterbotham, Director. 
General of the Ordnance Survey. In a witty speech he joined igsye 
with Mr. Bewlay, and said that as a soldier he could not agree tha 
architecture was the first profession. But he would admit that nowa. 
days the architects had a great deal to do with modern life and 
comfort. 

The annual dance followed, music being provided by Roy 
Peverett’s London band. ; 


ROYAL INCORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND 
At the monthly meeting of the Council of the Royal Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland, held at 15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 
Mr. John Begg, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.I.A.S., President, in the chair, a 
new Stirling Chapter was formed by resolution of the Council to 
include all architects within the counties of Stirling and Clackmannan 
with a small district of Perthshire to the north. Mr. G. Gardner 
McLean, L.R.I.B.A.,Glasgow, and Mr. A.F. Balfour Paul, L.R.LB.A,, 
Edinburgh, were appointed representatives of the Incorporation 
on the Building Costs Committee of the Scottish National Develop- 
ment Council. The following new members were elected: (a) Fil- 
Messrs. J. S. Johnston, Leith; G. F. Shanks — “a 1gnus Dun- 
can, : Canoe. b) Associates: Messrs. J. D. Carnegie; W. Collyer; D. 
Wilson; W. K. Fyall; H. W. Liddle; and D. E. fil, Edinburgh; 
I. A. Jeffryes, Kirkcaldy; A. W. Thornton, Arthur, J. Lyall, 
A. Miller, J. Smith, jr., and J. E. W. Dallachy, Glasgow; R. Rennie, 
Saltcoats. (c) Students: Messrs. P. R. Whiston, Edinburgh; D 
McCulloch, jr., Arthur Rennie, Miss C. S. Waugh, Glasgow; 
W. R. Tocher, Dunoon ; T. W. Hepburn, Johnstone; J. A. D. Mair, 
Neilston; J. D. Allan, Skelmorlie; Allan Stevenson and John Steel, 
Paisley. 


ARCHITECTS IN 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
MEETING KEIGHLEY, 23 FEBRUARY 

Mr. R. J. Edmondson presided at a meeting held at the Schoolo! 
Art, Keighley, on 23 February, *" _ a lecture on “*Architecture and 
the Student” was given by Mr. M. Keesey, who spoke of the 
changes that had taken place in recent years in architectural educa- 
tion. The student now had a wider horizon than ever before and 
public interest was more awake. Mr. Keesey showed many slides t 
illustrate his remarks, at the close of which he was accorded a vote of 
thanks on the motion of Mr. G. H. Foggitt, seconded by Mr. Cyril 
Sunderland. 


PFHE GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 
LECTURE ON THE SYDNEY HARBOUR BRIDGE 


[he annual general meeting of the Gloucestershire Architectural 
\ssociation was held at the Connaught Rooms, Gloucester, 0! 
Wednesday, 15 February, when the President, Mr. H. T. Rainger [4], 
occupied the chair. The Honorary Secretary and Honorary 
reasurer read their reports for the past year, and the officers and 
members of Council were elected for the ensuing year, the officers 
follows: President, Mr. C. W. Yates [4.], F.S.L.: Viee- 
President and Honorary Secretary, Mr. Harold F. Trew [F.], 
4.M.T.P. ri : Honorary Assistant Secretaries, Messrs. C. M. Cameron 
Johnson |. Bie and W. | Rogers [A.]; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. D. N 
London [Z.]; Honorary Librarian, Mr. F. C. Ravenhill [L- 
Honorary Auditor, Mr. H. Ellis Moore [Z.]. 

Che business meeting was followed by a well-attended lecture 
the Sydney Harbour Bridge by Mr. H. Shirley Smith, A.M. 1.C.I 
of the firm of Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Ltd., the constructo!s 
of the bridge, at which members of the Gloucestershire Engineering 
Society and other guests were present. 

rhe lecture was illustrated by lantern slides and cinematograp! 
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films, showing in detail the various phases in the construction. The 
lecturer traced the history of the scheme for a bridge over the 
harbour, 2 project which was more than 100 years old. Illustra- 
tions of various designs submitted were shown, the estimates for 
which varied from nine million to four million pounds, while the 
accepted contract was for four and a quarter million pounds. 

The arch span of the bridge is about one-third of a mile, and the 
headroom below the roadway 170 feet. 

The lecturer gave many interesting details of the materials used 
in the coms ruction. 

At the close of the lecture a vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. 
John Daniels, president of the Gloucester Engineering Society, and 
seconded by Mr. H. T. Rainger. 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

Ata meeting on 8 February Mr. W. B. Edwards [A.] read a paper 
on “Modern Tendencies in Architectural Design.’”’ Mr. Edwards 
aid that his conscience permitted him to accept with delight any 
form of rational modernism, and at the same time to be traditional in 
girit. He proceeded to examine the argument of the Modernist, and 
showed that modernism does not necessarily reject the traditions and 
principles of the past, but is progressing by means of constant refer- 
ences to the past. He made a critical survey of the structural and 
decorative forms of the historical style, and then discussed the nine- 
teenth century use of steel and concrete. He developed his argument 
in its application to the collective building of villages, towns and 
cities, and after discussing present tendencies emphasised the neces- 
ity of designing not only functionally but for esthetic effect. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

At the annual dinner of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
which was held at Cardiff on 24 February, Mr. Lewis Jones, M.P., 
proposed the health of the guests, for whom Sir Raymond Unwin 
replied. Mr. Herbert Jones was in the chair, and amongst the guests 
present were the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, Mrs. Herbert Jones, Lady 
Unwin, Mr. A. H. Ough, Dr. Cyril Fox, Principal Charles Coles, 
Mr. E. J. Smith, Mr. E. A. Ward, Mr. J. B. Surman, Mr. Percy 
Watkins, Mr. F. J. Thomas, Mr. J. W. Duncan, Mr. Arthur Andrews, 
Mr. J. Arthur Sandbrook, and Mr. Cecil Brown. 

Mr. Lewis Jones, in showing statistically that the building trade 
was the second largest in the country, said that since the state had 
ransferred the onus of building from itself to private enterprise, 


SCHOOL 


WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Visir To BrisToL 


A party of about 35 students of the Welsh School of Architecture, 
sccompanied by Mr. A. C. MacLean, Mr. Lewis John and Mr. W. 8. 
Purchon, the Head of the School, visited Bristol on 16 February. 
_The party was met by Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, Head of the 
Bristol School of Architecture, and other members of the staff and 
students of that school, and conducted round a number of Bristol 
buildings, including the Bristol Labour Exchange in course of 
rection from the designs of Mr. C. M. Charles of H.M. Office of 
Works; the new buildings of Bristol University designed by Messrs. 
Vatley and Lawrence, and the fire station and police station 
lesigned by Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas of Cardiff. 

The party also visited the Red Lodge in which they saw a number 
! interesting rooms, including a remarkably fine example of 
tlzabethan work. 

After lunch the students of the two schools played a keenly 

ntested Rugby match which resulted in a win for Bristol by 
} points to S. 

The Bristol School of Architecture was then visited and an 
— exhibition of the work of the Bristol students was in- 
‘pected. 
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architects must encourage the building of houses on a planned and 
rationalised scheme and accelerate the rate of slum clearance. He 
paid a tribute to the good work done by Sir Raymond Unwin, and 
particularly to his scheme for the formation of a National Housing 
Board to co-ordinate the existing 250 or so housing societies. 

Sir Raymond Unwin in his speech emphasised the importance of 
the profession working together. He congratulated Mr. Purchon on 
the good work that was being done in the Welsh School of Architec- 
ture. He referred to the influence of William Morris, who half a 
century ago foresaw the events we were passing through to-day. He 
said that the building industry was now coming to realise that the 
rendering of good service was more important than competitions for 
greater profits, and hoped that the National Council for the Building 
Industry which had been formed would soon have a branch in South 
Wales. The building industry was not seeking subsidies, but was 
merely anxious to get money at the lowest rate financiers could pro- 
vide it, so that they could produce houses at a substantially less rent 
than people would otherwise get. 

Mr. John B. Surman also responded, and other speakers included 
Mr. J. Herbert Jones, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, Mr. Cecil G. 
Brown, and Mr. F. J. Thomas. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
EASTERN BRANCH, NEWPORT 
First OF A SERIES OF PopuLAR PuBLIc LECTURES 

Before a large and interested audience at the Town Hall last night, 
Mr. H. B. Creswell [F.] dealt with the relationship which exists 
between the architect as a professional man and his client the layman. 

His address was witty and stimulating and had the effect of dis- 
pelling any misconception which may exist in the minds of his 
audience regarding the manifold uses of an architect and the many 
services, scientific, artistic and financial, he is willing and able to 
render. 

The theme of Mr. Creswell’s talk, illustrated with interesting 
lantern slides, was that the architect, by virtue of his scientific and 
artistic training and by his knowledge of right building, not only 
safeguarded his clients’ interests, but produced buildings which at 
once were satisfactory, both practically, artistically and economically. 

His Worship the Mayor, Councillor W. J. Wall, J.P., kindly intro- 
duced the lecturer and at the conclusion proposed a cordial vote of 
thanks, which was admirably responded to by Mr. W. J. T. Collins, 
Editor of the South Wales Argus. 


NOTES 


The Cardiff party was entertained to lunch and tea by the Bristol 
Students’ Club, and after the latter meal Mr. S. G. Roberts and 
Mr. W. S. Purchon expressed the thanks of the visitors for the 
hospitality, for the provision of motor cars, and for the most ex- 
cellent organisation which had resulted in a day full of interest. 

As the Cardiff school won the Rugby match played at Cardiff 
last year a very keen desire to play a deciding match was indicated, 
and it was felt by all present that these inter-school visits and 
games are remarkably interesting and valuable to all concerned. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LEEDS COLLEGE OF ART 

The presentation of diplomas gained during the past few years 
took place on Friday, 3 February, in the Main Hall of the Leeds City 
Art Gallery. The Lord Mayor of Leeds, Alderman R. H. Blackburn, 
J.P., presided, and the presentation was made by Major Harry 
Barnes, who deputised for Sir Raymond Unwin. An exhibition of 
drawings was also held in the City Art Gallery in connection with the 
ceremony, each diplomee having a representative display of his 
wor ks. 

Advantage was taken of the presence of past students from various 
parts of the country to hold a reunion supper, which was held in the 
School of Architecture. This was followed by a concert given by past 
students. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, the 
following candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 6 March 1933. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER 
Gras: Maurice, Architecte diplomé par le Gouverner Expert 
prés le tribunal civil de la Seine, President d été des 
Architectes Diplomés par le Gouvernen 
AS FELLOWS 
ELuLison: RoBert KircuinG |. 1976 
Harpy: Puiuie [A. 1920], Bournen 
Lay: ARTHUR PURCELL |A. 1922 
MorGan: Ernest Epmunp |. 
SKINNER: MARTIN [A. 7979]. 
The following Licentiates who ha 
nation: 
ATWELL: FRANK LeEsLIE, Westward Ho 
Hosss: CAprain CHARLES CHRISTIE ARTHI 
INGLETON: DELAMARK FRANK, Haverf 
And the following Licentiate wl 
Clause 4, ¢ (ii) of the Supplemer 
LEA: WiLtiAM ALFRED, Hunting 


AS ASSOCIATES 

AMBROSE: ERIC SAMUEL, B.A.( Arch.) Lor ! se 
at the Bartlett School of Architectu ot London 
Exempted from Final Examinatio1 

AsHTON: RosBert [Passed five years’ Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final xamination], Shoebury- 
ness. 

BANNERMAN: Davin Gorpon, Dip. Arch 
course at the Edinburgh College of Art xempted from Final 
Examination], Edinburgh. 

3EDFORD: Eric [Final], Leicester. 

BerTRAM: Tom [Special Examination 

30UCHARD: VALMER Dub .ey, B.A., 
years’ course at the School of Arcl 
Montreal. Exempted from the I 
Jermuda. 

Briccs: Miss OLIVE GERTRUDE VERNON 
the Bartlett School of Architect 
Exempted from Final Examinati 

Brown: ALAN [Final], Dalston, ( 

BuGLER: Cyrit LEONARD [Passed 
School of Architecture, Tec 
from Final Examination], RI 

ComBEN: STANLEY ALBERT | Passed fi 
School of Architecture, Universit 
Final Examination}. 

CurLter: DupLEY GAROooD 
tectural Association. Exem 

Davies: Eric [Final], Chaddert 

Evey: THomas Henry | Final 

ELGAR: SIDNEY | Final] 

EXELL: KENNETH [Final], Sheffield 

FARNSWORTH: JOHN Epwarp [Fit 

Firru: Ernest [Final], Leeds. 

FowLerR: JOHN Henry [Special E: 

FREEBORN: ERNEsT Epwarp [Final 

GALLETLY: JAMEs, Dip.Arch.(Edin 
the Edinburgh College of Art 
uon], Edinburgh. 

GEAREY: KerrH WARREN, B.Ar 
at the School of Architecture 
Exempted from Final Examir 

GILLesPIE: Davin, B.Arch.Sydney 
School of Architecture, Universit 
Final Examination], Sydney. 

GRIFFITHS: GEORGE DAvIDsON | Final 


assed five years’ 


, Edinburg 
B.Arch ll [Passed five 
t | niversity, 


Hamilton, 


Hare: Haypon Locks.ey [Passed five years’ course 
mingham School of Architecture. Exempted m Fina 
Examination], Birmingham. 

Harvey: Davin, Dip.Arch.(Edin.) [Passed five years’ course at th 
Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination 
Edinburgh. 

HrATHCOTE: EDGAR RONALD, B.A.Cantab. [Final]. 

Hewitt: Francis ArtTHUR [Final], Manchester. 

KENDRICK: ALBERT WILLIAM Royat [Final]. 

MAcCLENNAN: Miss Emity Linp [Passed five years’ course : 
burgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Examinatior 
Edinburgh. 

Marston: Winston Ewart [Final], Cambridge. 

Miter: JAmes [Final], Greenloaning, Perthshire. 

Morrison: ALEXANDER JAMES WILson [Passed five years’ course 
the School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempt 
from Final Examination], Edinburgh. 

PAGE: REGINALD JOHN [Final], Frinton-on-Sea. 

Pescop: HaroLtp GeorGE [Final], Jarrow, Co. Durham 

Potrock: Joun WiLiey [Final], Loose, nr. Maidstone. 

Prick: Miss OLWEN MARGUERITE EMMERSON [Passed five vear 


course at the Welsh School of Architecture, The Technical Col- 


lege, Cardiff, Exempted from Final Examination], Cardiff. 


Ripley: STANLEY [Passed five years’ course at the School of Architec- 


ture. Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination 
Leeds. 
RIsBRIDGER: HENRY JOSEPH [Final]. 
Ross: GeorGE [Final], Heaton Park, nr. 
Ropinson: ArtTHUR [Final], Wakefield. 
ROTHWELL: FRANK LIONEL [Final]. 
SARJEANT: JOHN KeRwIck GLENN [Passed five years’ course at tl 


Manchester. 


Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. Ex- 


empted from Final Examination]. 

SEGRAIS: JOSEPH JOHN DE [Special Exemption with the exception 
the Examination in Professional Practice], Paris. 

SmirH: Cyrit BERTRAM [Final]. 

SmirH: Harry Benvie Keser, Dip.Arch.(Lvpl. 
course at the School of Architecture, University of Liverpo: 
Exempted from Final Examination], Dundee. 

SmirH: WILLIAM CHARLES BARKER [Final], Hull. 

Cepric ArrHurR [Final], Whitefield, nr. 


[ Passed five year 


Manchester. 


SPIVEY: 


Stark: Douctas Rocers [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 


tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
SUTHERLAND: RoBEeRT OAKMAN [Special Examination]. 
SUTHERLAND: WiLtuiAM TuLtocu, Dip. Arch. (Edin.) | 
years’ course at the School of Architecture, Edinburgh Colleg: 
Exempted from Final Examination], Edinburgh. 
Epwarp GerorGE [Special Examination]. 
rE: Tuomas Epwarp Senior [Final], Cottingham, E 


Passed fi 


Yorkshire. 

ER: CecIL REGINALD [Final]. 
UnpERWoop: WALTER [Final], Glasgow. 
WatcasLey: WILLIAM GeorGeE [Final], Preston. 
Waters: ALwyn Brunow [Final]. 
WATKINSON: Pritip GEORGE KENELM [Final]. 
Woo.LLey: FREDERICK ERNEsT [Final], Nottingham. 
Wricut: Witrrip GeorceE [Final], Leicester. 
WrixcH: Miss Berts [Final], Ipswich. 
Wyatr: Harotp, Dip. Arch.(Lvpl. 

the School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

m Final Examination], Bootle. 


AS LICENTIATES 
Harry, Cleckheaton. 
JouHN CAMPBELL, Galashiels. 
GeEorGE, Plympton. 
Es: Ivor LLEWELLYN, Birkenhead. 
\TTEN: LIONEL HuBERT PARR. 

Ports: CHARLES WiLLIAM MILLER, M.C., Sunderland. 
TARRANT: SYDNEY ErRNeEst, M.C., Buenos Aires. 
WetcH: WALTER EDWARD. 


[Passed five years’ ¢ 
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\PPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION: 3 APRIL 1933 


In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 an 
election of candidates for membership will take place at the 
Council Meeting to be held on Monday, 3 April 1933. The 
names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of their 
proposers, ! yund by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith pub- 
ished for the information of members. Notice of any objection 
pa other communication respecting them must be sent to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday, 21 March 1933. 

AS FELLOWS (4) 

\ppson: JosePpH, M.C., A.M.T-.P.I., Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) [A. 1920], 
Head of School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art, Leeds; 
Highbank, Moor Avenue, Templenewsam, Leeds. Proposed by 
G. H. Foggitt, Norman Culley and John C. Procter. 

CHARLTON: FREDERICK LAWRENCE [A. 1914], Gordon Chambers, 
21 Bond Street, Leeds; Lingstead, Ilkley. Yorks. Proposed by 
l. Butler Wilson, B. R. Gribbon and G. H. Foggitt. 

Cooksey: Mayor Recinatp Artuur, T.D., R.E. (T.A.) [A. 1921], 
6 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2; 27 Quarry Hill Road, Ton- 
bridge; The Mill House, Golden Green, Tonbridge. Proposed 
by Alfred Cox, H. W. Hetherington Palmer and John W. Little. 

And the following Licentiate who has passed the qualifying 
Examination :— 

Evans: SAMUEL, F.S.I., Roads Department, Ministry of Transport, 
Grahams Buildings, New Port Road, Cardiff; Coed Mawr, 
Lake Road East, Roath Park, Cardiff. Proposed by D. Pugh- 
Jones, Percy Thomas and W. James Nash. 


AS ASSOCIATES (21 

\xcHIBALD: RicHARD MAXweELL [Final], 26 Albert Road, Middles- 
brough, Yorks. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Edward 
R. F. Cole and Thos. W. T. Richardson. 

Bennett: Hupert [Passed five years’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Dales Brow, Worsley Road, Swinton, Man- 
chester. Proposed by H. V. Lanchester, J. Hubert Worthington 
and Dr. Percy S. Worthington. 

BerGeR: Leon, Dip.Arch.(Lvpl.) [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], 3 Spencer Street, Everton, 
Liverpool. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor Lionel 
B. Budden and Edward R. F. Cole. 

BiyTHIN: CHARLES FREDERICK [Final], 69 Rymer Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. Proposed by Herbert O. Ellis, W. Lee Clarke, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Bray: GEORGE Henry [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from 
Final Examination], c/o A. G. Bray, Esq., 545 Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, Burma. Proposed by John Bradshaw Gass, Arthur J. 
Hope and James R. Adamson. 

RTON: HENRY ALBERT ErripGE [Passed five years’ course at the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 3 Chichester Court, Crawford Street, 
W.1. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, Matthew J. 
Dawson and Professor S. D. Adshead. 

IGHTON: ALBERT, Dip.Arch.(Lypl.) [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], 107 Bedford Road, Bootle, 
Lancs. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, R. A. Landstein 
and A. Ernest Shennan. 

DaxBysHirE: Leste [Final], 96 Portland Road, Nottingham. Pro- 
posed by F. W. C. Gregory, Major T. Cecil Howitt and H. 
Alderman Dickman. 

GREAVES: GEORGE LEE [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from 
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Final Examination], g Lathom Road, Southport. Proposed by 
Norman Jones, Albert Schofield and Fred. Thorpe. , 
HassELL: GorRDON FReEpDeERICK [Final], 73 Stanley Road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. Proposed by Gerald Unsworth, H. Courtenay Con- 
stantine and Austin Vernon. , 

MewrTon: GeorrREY Harvey [Final], 427 Barkers Road, Kew, 
Melbourne, E.4, Australia. Proposed by W. A. M. Blackett, 
K. A. Henderson and Percy A. Oakley. 

MILLER: ALEXANDER, B.Sc.(Arch.) [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examin- 
ation], 269 Stonelaw Road, Rutherglen. Proposed by T. Harold 
Hughes, Geo. A. Boswell and William J. Smith. 

Montacu: ApRIAN ALBERT VAN [Final], 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 
Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, W. E. Masters and 
L. Stuart Stanley. 

NELSON: JOHN OuGHTRED, B.Arch.(Lvpl.) [Passed five years’ course 
at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], 27 Trafalgar Road, Birk- 
dale, Southport, Lancs. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie and J. Harold Gibbons. 

Nickson: RicHARD SCHOLEFIELD, B.A.(Cantab.) [Passed five years’ 
course at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Hinderton Lodge, Neston, Cheshire. Proposed 
by Howard Robertson, Herbert L. North and W. R. Davidge. 

Onions: WitFRED RicHMonp, B.Arch.(McGill) [Passed five years’ 
course at the School of Architecture, McGill University. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Somerset, Bermuda. Pro- 
posed by Professor Ramsay Traquair, Philip J. Turner and Hugh 
Vallance. 

Powe._: WILLIAM CHARLEs [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 19 
St. Loo Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Verner O. Rees and Louis de Soissons. 

PULLAN: FREDERICK ROWLAND [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], ‘*Raecliffe,’’ Lidgett Park Road, Roundhay, 
Leeds. Proposed by B. R. Gribbon, T. Butler Wilson and 
G. H. Foggitt. 

SCHERRER: Emit Cyrit [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 25 Leighton Road, Manchester 16. 
Proposed by J. Hubert Worthington, Dr. Percy S. Worthington 
and Francis Jones. 

Towers: JosePH Eric, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [Passed five years’ course 
at the School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 9 Cambridge Street, Guiseley, Leeds. 
Proposed by G. H. Foggitt, B. R. Gribbon and John C. 
Procter. 

Wricut: Francis Wituiam, B.A. [Final], g0 Greenhow Street, 
Walkley, Sheffield 6. Proposed by Charles Matthew Hadfield, 
John Lancashire and W. G. Buck. 


AS LICENTIATES (6 

Dawes: GEeorGE, 22 Park Grove, Derby. Proposed by George H. 
Widdows, Percy H. Currey and T. H. Thorpe. 

Forp: Herperrt WILLIAM, “Crowsnest,” Eastwick Drive, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. Proposed by E. A. Fermaud, Wm. Petch and 
G. Blair Imrie. 

Fox: CHARLEs Epwarp, F.S.I., 1 Harrison Road, Halifax; 20 Elm 
View, Halifax. Proposed by Sir Charles A. Nicholson and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the West Yorkshire Society of 
Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

MANGAN: WILFRID CLARENCE, 18 Guildhall Street, Preston; 153 St. 
Albans Road, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. Proposed by C. Ernest 
Elcock and F. Sutcliffe, and applying for nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

SmirH: LEONARD FREDERICK, The Lodge Office, Chesterfield Road, 
Belper; 70 Spencer Road, Belper. Proposed by Lt.-Col. M. 
Hunter, Charles J. Cable and W. H. Robinson. 

Witicocks: REGINALD WALLACE, Public Works Department, Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika Territory. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 
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R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 

During the month of January 1933 the following were 

registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 

ALDEN: MvurIEL, 75 Bainton Road, Oxford. 

Boppy: JAMEs WILLIAM, 8 Hughenden Road, Norwich. 

Cameron: AENEAS, County Buildings, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 

CHAMBERLAIN: GEORGE, “Highbury,” Lawton Road, Alsager, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

CHEETHAM: NORMAN Harvey, Harvey House, Mesnes Road, Wigan. 

Cray: GreorGE INGuIis, ‘‘Greenmount,’? Cobham, nr. Gravesend, 
Kent. 

DAINTON: CLAUDE, 12 Northcote Avenue, Canter! 
bourne, Australia. 

FincH: RoBertT Brian, Mil! Road, Whangarei, New Zealand. 

Goutp: JAMEs MacInrosu, “Brendon,’’ Weybridge Park, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. 

GraHaM: WILLIAM KENNETH, “Hazelhurst,” 
Swansea, Glam. 

Jounston: JOHN Brown, “Eden Cottage,” Strichen, Aberdeenshire. 

KENDREW: GILBERT Faviett, Tiled Barn, Sandy Lodge Road, 
Moor Park, Herts. 

Law: Oscar, 344 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale, Lancs 

McKenzie: GwyNnetTH Mary, The Knoll, Radyr, Glamorgan. 

MarsHALL: Percy Epwin ALAN JoHNsoN, Palermo House, Bentley 
Road, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

MARTINDALE: CHRISTOPHER BERNARD, Castle Stre 

MERRETT: VICTOR ROBERT JOSEPH, 101 Wilton Str 
port, Devon. 

Miu: Ernest, 5 Railway Cottages, Wormit, Fife 

MILNER: ARTHUR ROBERT GARFIELD, Cottenham, Cambridgeshire. 

Monracu: ADRIAN ALBERT VAN, 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

ParpoOF-WILLIAMS: RONALD SPICER, 26 Victoria Road, Penarth, 
Glam. 

RoperRTs: FREDERICK CHARLES, Bryn-Awel, Mold, Flintshire 

Tuomas: NORMAN Percy, ‘“Tregenna,”’ Cardiff. 

THomson: ALEXANDER STUART, The Cliff, Tayport, Fife, Scotland. 

Uren: Vicror, ‘Hillcroft,’ Ashleigh Road, Barnstaple, Devon. 

Warn: STANLEY WILLIAM, 46 Bristol Road, Ipswicl 

WauGuH: CHRISTINE STIRLING, 1 Maitland Avenue, Glasgow, S.1. 

Witkinson: JAck THompson, Highfield Avenue, Goldthorpe, 
nr. Rotherham. 


I .7, Mel- 


Murton, Bishopston, 


et, Carlisle. 
t, Stoke, Devon- 


Llanishe n, nr. 


Notices 


THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING 
The Seventh General Meeting of the Session 1932-33 will be 
held on Monday, 20 March 1933, at 8 p.m., for the following 
purposes: 
To read the Minutes of the Sixth General Mee 
Monday, 20 February 1933: formally to admit members and 


ting held o1 


students attending for the first time since their election. 
To read the following Paper: “‘Recent Developments in 
Building,” by Mr. Oscar Faber, O.B.E., D.Sc. [ Hon. A.}. 


THE RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS AND 
STUDENTS AT GENERAL MEETINGS 

It has been decided by the Council to modify the procedure 
Members and Stu- 
Members and 
hand of the 


which thev desire to be intro- 


for the introduction and reception of n 
dents at General Meetings. In future 
Students will be asked to notify the Secretary before 
date of the General Meeting at 


ly-elected 


asked to 


duced and a printed postcard will be sent to 
Member or Student for this purpose. I will be 
take their seats on arrival on a special bench or benches reserved 
and marked fer them. At the beginnir l ting, on the 
invitation being given to present thems rma) admis- 
sion, each new Member or Student will | to the Chai: 
man by one supporter, and the Chairman will formally admit 
them as Members or Students. 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 11 March 1939 
nw ) 
At the close of the meeting selected members of tl 
will introduce themselves to the new members and 
it their duty to introduce them to other members. 
POPULAR LECTURES 
The Art Standing Committee has arranged a series of six 
popular lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, on “‘Howy to Look 
at London,” to take place in the R.I.B.A. Meeting Room op 
Wednesdays during March and April. The Lectures will com. 
mence at 6 p.m. and will last about one hour. Admission wil 
be free. 


Council 
ill make 


Che following is a list of the remaining lectures:— 

March 15th—‘‘Where Londoners Live.” Mr. A. §S, ¢ 
Butler [F.]. 

March 22nd.—‘*‘Where Londoners Work.”’ 
Braddell [F.]. 

March 29th.—*‘Where Londoners Piay.”’ Mr. Morton Shand 

April 5th—-‘‘Where Londoners Shop.”” Mr. F. E, 
drow [A.]. 
; April 12th,—‘*What London Might Be.”’ Mr. A. B. Knapp. 
‘isher [F.]. 


Mr. T. A. Dare: 


Town- 


EXHIBITION OF BLACK AND WHITE AND COLOUR 
WORK BY MEMBERS OF THE R.L.B.A. 


In October 1928 an Exhibition of Black and White and 
Colour Work by members of the R.I.B.A. was arranged at tl 
Institute Galleries and in view of its outstanding success the 
Art Standing Committee have decided to arrange a similar 
Exhibition to be held from 5 to 22 May 1933. 

All works sent in for exhibition will be submitted to the 
judgment of the Selection and Hanging Committee, whos 
decision will be final. Exhibitors will be required to pay the 
cost of carriage and insurance during transit and to make 
arrangements for the collection of their works at the close of th 
Exhibition. 

In order that the Committee may be in a position to formu- 
late some idea of the amount of work available, members wh 
are willing to submit black and white drawings, original etch- 
ings or engravings, and drawings in any medium for considera- 
tion by the Committee are requested to write to the Secretar 
R.I.B.A. not later than the 18 March 1933, giving the following 
particulars: 


i Sizes. 
ii) Subjects (these need not necessarily be architectural 
(iii) Names of artists. 
iv) Nature of medium in which drawings are rendered. 
Whether the works are framed and glazed 
drawings must be mounted). 
Approximate value of each work. 
Whether the exhibits are for sale or not. In this 
connection it is proposed that not less that 
25 per cent. of the proceeds resulting from t! 
sale of any work in the exhibition should | 
given to the Architects’ Unemployment Relic! 
Fund. 


NOTE. 
if they are for sale. 
It is particularly requested that members should not submit 
the drawings until notice is sent to them. 
IAN MAcALISTER, 
Secretary R.1.B.A. 


Drawings by deceased members may be submitte 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, CAMBRIDGE 
21-24 JUNE 1933 

The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and its Allied and Associated Societies will take 
place at Cambridge from 21 to 24 June 1933. The Cambridge 
Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects have in hand the preparation of a most attractive 
programme, and particulars will be issued in due course. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all members of 
the Allied Societies, the Architectural Association, and the 
Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants, 
are cordially invited to attend the Conference. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country, and they are urgently 
requested to arrange for their hotel accommodation at the 
aarliest possible date so as to avoid the risk of disappointment. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference have kindly 
fynished the following list of hotels with charges:—- 

Bed and 

Breakfast 
Accommodation per person 
80-90 12/6 


Full board per day 

for minimum of three 
days. 

£1 1s. includes Room, 

Bath, Breakfast, Lun- 

cheon and Dinner, 

but not afternoon tea 
15/6 

16/6 for one day 


Hotel 
University Arms 

Hotel 

Luncheon 4/6 
Dinner 6/6 
blue Boar Hotel 50-60 9/6 
Garden House Hotel 36-40 8/6-9/6 
Bull Hotel a 60 12/- 18/- 
Ye Olde Castel 40 Q/- 14/6 
Hotel — 
Total ow 290 

A list of University Lodging Houses, etc., is being prepared 
by the Accommodation Sub-Committee and will be published 
in due course. 

Special accommodation at cheap rates is being sought for 
Student Members who desire to attend the Conference. 

The Steward of Trinity Hall has arranged to accommodate a 
imited number of members who particularly wish to stay in 
College. Members who desire to take advantage of this ar- 
rangement are requested to notify the Secretary R.I.B.A. as 
soon as possible. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
Members contemplating applying for appointmentsoverseas 
arerecommended to communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
who willsupply them with any available information respecting 
nditions of employment, cost of living, climatic conditions, 
etc, 
CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 

_Asaresult of disciplinary action under Bye-law 24 Mr. Henry 
thomas Wright has ceased to be a member of the R.I.B.A. 


Competitions 


ANTWERP: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 
The Council of La Société Intercommunale de la rive gauche 
cel'Escaut invite proposals for a scheme for the replanning of 
tte area situated on the bank of the river opposite Antwerp. 


Proposals submitted will be examined by a Jury consisting of: 
Dr. H. P. Berlage, The Hague. 
Mons. H. Prost, Paris. 
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Mons. le Baron Horta, Brussels. 

Mons. Henry Van de Velde, Brussels. 

Mons. P. De Heem, Antwerp. 

Mons. G. De Ridder, Antwerp. 

Mons. J. de Bruey, Antwerp. 

Premiums: 100,000 francs, two of 50,000 francs and four of 
25,000 francs. 

Last day for sending in proposals: 31 May 1933. 

The programme and necessary plans relating to the compe- 
tition may be obtained on application to the offices of the 
Society, 26 Rue Arenburg, Antwerp. Deposits, 20 francs for the 
programme and 8o francs for the plans. 


MANCHESTER: EXHIBITION HALL 
Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd., the organisers of the Man- 
chester Building Trades Exhibition, invite architects who are 
British subjects, to submit, in competition, designs for a new 
Exhibition Hall for Manchester. 
Mr. H. S. Fairhurst [F.]. 
Mr. A. J. Hope [F.]. 
Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E. [F.]. 
Premiums: £150, £75 and £25. 
Last day for receiving designs: 13 April 1933. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Competition Manager, City Hall, Deansgate. 
Manchester. 


PRESTWICK, AYRSHIRE: PROPOSED BURGH 
CHAMBERS, ETC. 

The Town Counci! of the Burgh of Prestwick invite archi- 
tects resident in Great Britain, who have been in practice for 
at least twelve months prior to 1 March 1933, to submit in 
competition, designs for new Burgh Chambers, Municipal 
Offices and Public Baths. 

Assessor: Mr. A. G. Henderson [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, £100 and £50. 

Last cay for receiving designs: 8 May 1933. 

Last day for applying for conditions: 15 March 1933. 

Conditions may be obtained on application to William 
Shaw, Esq., Town Clerk, Burgh Chambers, Prestwick, Ayr- 
shire. Deposit £2 2s. 

Conditions are under consideration by the Competitions 
Committee. 


SURBITON: NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 

In view of the large number of applications received the 
Governors cf the Surbiton Hospital have re-considered their 
decision to hold a limited competition in connection with the 
new Hospital Buildings to be erected at Hill Manor, Ewell 
Road, and have decided to make it an open competition. 
Premiums of £125, £75, £50 and £25 are offered. Those 
desirous of competing must make application to the Assessor, 
Mr. C. Ernest Elcock [F.], Adam House, 60, Strand, London, 
W.C., before Saturday, 25 March 1933. 


Assessors: 


FACADE IN GRANITE 
The Architectural Association, at the request of the Cornish 
Quarry Masters’ Association, invite architects to submit in 
open competition designs for a fagade of a building in granite. 
Assessors: Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.]. 
Mr. Howard Robertson [F.]. 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]. 
and two representatives of the Cornish Quarry 
Association. 
Premium: £50. 


Masters’ 
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Last day for sending in designs: 24 March 1933. 

Full particulars of the competition are available on 
application to the Secretary, Architectural Association, 34-36, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

WORKING CLASS COTTAGE COMPETITION 

The Building Centre, Ltd., invite architects to submit, in 
open competition, designs for working class cottages which 
may be built at a minimum cost and so let at an economic 


The design of a standard cottage is supplied, the cost 


rent. 
of which has already been carefully 
petitors are asked to submit plans for improving this design. 
Assessors: Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C. [F.]. 
Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.] 
Mr. L. H. Bucknell [F.] 
Mr. Louis de Soissons, O.B.E. 
Mr. Sidney Gluckstein, F.I.O.B 
Mr. Vincent Gluckstein, F.I.O.B. 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.] 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury [| Hon. 
Premium: £100. 
Last day for receiving designs: 
Conditions of the competition 
cation to the Secretary, The Building Centre, 158 New 
Street, W.1. Price 1s., post free. 
SWANSEA: PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL-CHURCH 
AT TOWNHILL 
Members of the Royal Institut 
and of its Allied Societies must not 


conditions are 


estimated, and com- 


March , 
be obtained on appli- 


3ond 


Architects 
the above 
competition because the accordance 
with the published Regulations of 
Architectural Competitions. 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN: LAY-OUT OF PROMENADE 
Che Council of the Borough of Douglas, Isle of Man, propose 
to carry out a large widening scheme in connection with the 
Promenade, and have decided to ho 
lay-out of the front, including ornamental gardens. They 
Conditions 


Institute for 


ld a competition for the 


sO and £25 


propose to offer premiums of £100, £5 
have not yet been drawn up. 
STOKE NEWINGTON: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Stoke Newing- 


ton have authorised the holding of a competition for Municipal 
ctricity Offices. 


Offices and extensions to the Library and | 
Conditions have not vet been drawn up 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVEI 
between Mr. Stuart V. Smith [Z 


[HE partnership that has existed b 
and Mr. W. J. Tennant under the style of ‘Tenn ind Smith has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Stuart V. Smith will con- 
tinue to practise at Ropergate Chambers, Pontefract, under the 
name of Tennant and Smith. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mr. RAYMonD MyerscouGH WALKER, A.R.I.B.A., has recently 
taken offices at 13 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.< Telephone: 
lremple Bar 1938. 
On 16 March 1933 Mr. F. R. Ge 
to 16 Harpur Street, London, W.C.1. ‘I 
Mr. THomas S. Corptner [A.] has t 
26 Midlothian Drive, Glasgow, S.1, 
261 West George Street, C.2. Telephone: Cen 
FURNISHED FLAT WANTED 
WANTED, a small furnished flat for » or three months, com- 
mencing April.—Apply Box No. 7333, ¢ o Secretary R.I.B.A 


Lp Wixts, F.R.I.B.A.., is 

lephor Holborn 2549. 
ransferred his office from 
to Blythswood Chambers, 


+ 1] 20. 
ral 8854 
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OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 
He Architectural Association has four large room 
Bedford Square. For further particulars apply to th 
trative Secretary, 36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


to let in 
Adminis. 


ACCOMMODATION TO LET 
STAPLE INN, W.C.1.—Large office with exceptionally 
light. Rent £70 per annum, including rates.—Box 
co Secretary R.I.B.A. 
\DELpHt, W.C.2.— Member offers a good front office, u 
central position, Rent £40 per annum.—Box No. 8333, « 
R.LB.A. , 


( vod north 
‘oO. 2823, 


urnished, 
Secretary 





A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
For property in Great Britain only. 

REVISED TERMS. 

Che A.B.S. Insurance Department is able, through the ser. 
vices of a leading Assurance Office, to assist an Architect or his 
Client in securing the capital for the purchase of a house onthe 
following terms:— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

75 per cent. 

of the value of the property as certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 

4 per cent. Clear of Tax. 
LEGAL Costs AND SuRVEY FEE, 

also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow- 
ment Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the normal loan. If the loan is continued for more than 
fifteen years the Survey and Legal Costs will be refunded to the 
Borrower on repayment of the loan. 


REPAYMENT. 

3y means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 or 20 years or at the earlier death of the 
Borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Surveyor acting for the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certi- 
ficate from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 

N.B.—Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upon: 
Property the value of which is not sufficient to war 
rant a loan of at least £500 or of which the value 
exceeds £2,500 ; 

Property of the bungalow type ; 


a 


Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower. 


Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, 
to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit 
Telephone: Mayfair 0434. 


Street. London W.1. 
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